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ABSTRAC'i? 

This document is a collection of 21 newsletters, 
produced by the Maryland State Department of Health and Mental 
Hygiene between 1964 and 1972, which cover a wide variety of 
activities and issues involved in day care for children, aged 2-5. 
The following topics are included: outdoor play, art, music, block 
building, scienc3, eating, trips, readiness, scheduling, observing 
children, teacher expectations, and children's play. Discussions of 

3-, and 5-year-olds in day care settings are presented, along 
with teaching suggestions, child development information, and 
equipment needs. Guidelines for observing children, creating 
effective indoor and outdoor physical environments, using trips, 
incorporating holidays, and coping with new children are included. 
Extensive bibliographies of science activities and story books are 
provided. (ED) 
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A NOTE ON OUTDOOR PLAY 

by Pamela R. Moore, M.D., Chief 
School Health Services 
Anne Arundel County Health Department 



"Outdoor activities are just as important and just as necessary as 
your indoor program. Both are essential to the health, education 
and development of children." (Child Day Care Guideline #1, Let's 
Go Outside. ) 

Particularly in the winter with heated and dried air inside, the 
outdoor play tima, other than providing the usual change of scenery, 
chance to run off energy and chance to express oneself freely with 
less disturbance of others, alse has actual physical benefits. The 
untreated air allows irritated and dried membranes in the nasal 
passages to return to normal and thus they are more able to resist 
and fight off colds and other infections. Children with allergies 
also frequently benefit from a "break" from dust and particle laden 
air. 

' Parents should be advised that you are going outside, except under 
hazardous conditions, and children (and staff) should be equipped 
with boots, scarves, hats, mittens, raincoats, etc. depending on what 
would be appropriate for that day. 

It is important to stress the need and benefits of outdoor play. 
Certainly there are times when a child should be kept in - and 
probably should be kept at home and taken to see his own doctor, 
but there are parents who seem to be scared of a breath of fresh 
air. A member of your Health Department will be happy to discuss 
outdoor play with a parent who may present a constant problem on 
this score. 
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Outdoor activities are Just as important 
and just as necessary as your Indoor pro* 
gram* Both are essential to the health, 
education, and development of children* 
Most activities that can be done indoors 
can also be dme outdoors* Plan each vith 
equal care* 



Take advantage of the weather and 
the seasons ^nd what each has to 
offer. 

Include activities for quiet as well 
as active play. 

Make prevision for shade. All children 
need the shade of a tree, building, or 
a man-made ^thelter to protect young, 
sensitive skin from too much heat and 
sun. 

Have you easy access to an indoor area 
to cool off in summer or warm up in 
winter? 



Take advantage of all opportunities 
for children to explore and play spon- 
taneously. Circle, relays and other 
organised games can wait for later years. 

Variety and placement of equipment and 
materials encourage children's play. 

A plan for clean up and storage is 
important. 

Supervision • outdoor activities need 
the same careful and intelligent guidance 
as indoor activities - to enrich chil- 
dren's ideas, to insure safety. 



The suggestions on the following pages are 
for outdoor activities ^11 yew round. Many 
are related to creating the kinds of interest 
areas outdoors that you have indoors. Some 
are soecial ideas which are best carried on 
outside.* 



^ *For suggestions for hanennade outdoor olay matnlils see guideline "Do It Tourself* 
ERsTC Improvised Play Materials #6. ' 
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DRAMATIC PLAT 



Almost any housekeeping activities children enjoy Indoors can be done outdoors • 
Some centers have a shed or tent that children can use as their "hojise." However, 
hollow blocks, cardboard or wooden cartons, a table covered with a blanket can be 
a start for chilr^ren to create their own house. A climber supplemented with a few 
boards and ladders becomes a house, a boat, a hdspital, a theater, a filling station, 
a doctor's office. 

Doll carriages and dress-ups encourage '•traveling^'* "visiting,** and "moving." 

Mixing flour and water for dough is fun out of doors • Don't forget m\id pies, or just 
the plain old garden hose with or without water* 

Wash the doll clothes and the doll too. Make a clothes line. Wash the dishes. 
Go "camping." Use the tricycles and wagons for transportatim. 



.ART 



Painting and pasting can be done outdoors. Easels and tables in a shady place are 
inviting to children. Rolls of shelf paper spread on a hard surface with paint, 
college materials and other media close at hand snooura^e children to create murals. 
Paper in unusual shapes spurs Imagination. Portable drawing boards may be brought 
outside if there is no hard surface. 

Clay and dough take cn new Interests when children can use sticks, pebbles, flowers, 
and grass to enhance their vork. 

Spatter paint to 4li|ldren's heart's content. Use an old window screen and tooth 
brushes. 

Finger paint. Keeo buckets full of water and large sponges for cleaning up. 

Water paint. Lgrge paint brushes and water for make-believe paint. "Paint" the 
house - watch it dry without a trace, or paint designs on the sidewalk. 

'^aint and finger paint to music. 



SCIENCE 



Allow time to collect, examine, classify, and display • flowers, stones, leaves, 
bugs, worms. See what each foMr-y*er-old ean find in one square foot of ground 
marked off with string. 

Clean plastic pill containers are just the slse to hold that one flower a child 
brings you * keeps it special and not mixed in with soneone else's bouquet. 
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Science (cont'd) • • . 

2ftg cartons can be used to hold special stones and seeds. 

Baby food jars with squares of cheese cloth stretched over the tops held by a rubber 
band provide temporsiry hones for visiting bugs and worr*?. Romeniber to let them go 
after the children have had a chance to see them, 

K^ep a can outdoors to collect rain water. Children love to see how much rain 
re'^lly comes down. It is a p^ood way to learn about evaporation and the weather cycle. 

Plant and care for a vegetable garden. It is satisfying to wash and prepare home- 
grown vegetables for lunch - beans, tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, Enclos^ the plot 
with a low chicken wire fence to keep animals out« 

Plant a flower garden. Bring a flower Inside, let the children take a blossom heme. 

Watch the sky - look at clouds - they tell about weather - how do they look - cn a 
sunny day? Before a storm? Lie on the ground and see. 

Take the rabbit or guinea pig outside and let him enjoy the plantain and clover^ or 
watch him hop or scurry about on the pavement. 

Plant a tree • see it change with the seasons. 

What are animals and birds doing? 
What are the trees and other green things doing? 
What*s happening in a nearby pond or stream? 
Ir/hat sounds do you hear? 

SAND 

A pile of s?>nJ or earth is good for many happy hours of play - if placed far enough 
from the door most sand and e^rth shakes out of clothes before children get inside. 

Do you have an all paved playground? Mark off a large area with railroad ties, fill 
with sand. 

Use sturdy hardware store shovels for digging (not thin metal or plastic). Let 
children dig a hole. Wagons and wheelbarrows encourage "engineering** and real building. 
Have a pile of boards nearby. See what happens, A pebble box is useful too« 

Empty plastic coritalners have nany uses in this digging area. 

Sand that is slightly damp sticks together better for building projects. Dry sand 
is best for pouring and sifting. Brown construction sand costs less than white. 

Have spoons, buckets, miiffin tins, pans, trucks, carS| screens for sifting, etc., 
O available in this area. A set of containers • half pint - pint • quart - will give 
ERXC ^ i<*®« weight. ^. ^ ^ 
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Sand (contM) . . . 



A small box with •'treasure" inside can be buried, dug up and buried again for 
hours of fun for young pirates. 

Tunnels are fun to dig in deep damp sand. It's fun to touch the fingers of someone 
who started digging from the opposite end of the tunnel. 

Kflve some climbing equipment firmly set in the grotmd with plenty of space around it. 
In all pavsMnt plajgroond, place climbing equipment in a large sand area« 
Large stur^^y logs are good for climbing. 

Use large hollov blocks, or if you have none yet, use sturdy cardboard boxes or 
wooden packing cases of various 8lsea« 

Add small ladders (U', $\ 60 smooth cleated boards, lengths of hose, wooden nail 
kegs, tricycles, tires, inner tubes* 

A rope ladder can be suspended from a tree • or a eirl:)^« 

Building, climbing, juKplng, walking, llftlng|. partying, pulling, tugging, balancing, 
carrying • all kinds of large muscle activities happen in this area« 

WOOEWQRKING 

Woodworking is at its best outdoors. Supply a sturdy workbench that can be left 
outside or work directly on the ground. Constwir'SIrect supervision is a must 
Indoors or out. 

Get free lumber scraps frcsi a lumber yard. Get soft wood, either white pine or 
knotty pine. Plywood is too hard to nail throu^. 
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Store scrap lumber in bushel baskets, or large boxes • lumber is usually in 

manageable sises. 

Use real hammer (12-13 o%) and nails - (choose carefully for siae, weight, and ease 
of ne). Broad heads are a nust. 

Use S9WS only if you have a level bench and a sturdy vise for holding wood. 

Let children make what they wish, even if it looks strange to you - or use 'ikt ^ 
tools without making anything. 

Let chi*^dren add paint and trln to their woodworking projects. Keep supply of 
accessories handy - string, spools, fabric scraps, etc. 

1^ 
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STORT AND SONG 



Children may lie on the grass in the shade with th eir f avorite books. No grass? 
Make "seats" out of newspapers for sitting on ground or pavement. 

Have story time outside • 

Children may dramatize stories sp<mtaneously using the trees, shrubs, play equip- 
ment as props* 

Sing your favorite songs under your favorite tree. Use the guitar, autoharp, and 
rhythm instruments outdoors • Sing whenever anyone spontaneously starts a song^ 
This frequently happens in the eaai box or on the swings • 

Bring the phonograph and records outside. 

Dance with sewes and streamers on a breesy day. 

let the children take off their shoes and danoe on the grass or pavement. 
Ringing adds to the rhythm of swinging - riding - balancing - painting • Jumping 



To places • bakery, market, construction site, etc* 

Just for fun - for a change of scene - to walk in the rain. 

Collection walks - let each child carry a paper bag with his name on it (he can 
decorate it with crayon or paint, if desired). The bag is to collect irtiatever 
"looks interesting" or "are nice stones" or colored leaves, pine cones, etc. The 
children may keep their samples. 

Walks to find out - how nany different kinds of sounds do you hear? How many 
"helpers" we find - street cleaners, servicemen, mailmen, etc* What can you find 
Hulking in the corner field? In a stream? Look for signs, different kinds of 
architecture, etc. Who lives In this house? 

MaVe walks as pleasant as possible* Children benefit greatly when they can help 
plan how ^nd where they will go. (Adtxlts shculd take the walk flrsTTo be aw;3re 
of things of Interest to see, «»nd any possible hatards.) Go in small groups* 
Then children do not have to walk in lines or hold hands* Qrown-ups donH walk 
in lines. Help children learn Important rules of safety, but preserve their 
free'iom to walk as individuals. A child in a small r^oup with you can be close 

• enough for conversation and help in observing things, for asking what he n^eds to 
know, ?»nd for c<anfort if he is unhanoy or confu«?ed. 

For more suggestions for trips - see Child Day Carp Guld€»llne "Trios With Toune 
Children" #20. 



rope. 
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WARM WEATHER FUN 



Remember: 



Plenty of fluids to drink: offer them to children frequently. 
Plenty of rest: heat makes children tire easily. 
Take advantage of warm veather occasionally to: 

—turn snack time and lunch time into outdoor treats, 

--have a picnic - go for a walk and eat bag lunches in the park or field, 

~go on a field trip to pick vegetables - cook tkn in the center, 

—let children shell peas, snap string beans, hoak com, scrub carrots and 

beets, pull their ovTn root vegetables, 
--visit a farm - se- piglets - look flt a setting hen. 

Remember - children learn through real experiences. 



Use a hose on hot days. 

Let children vrear old bathing suits, shorts or underpants outdoors - everyone C9n 
get clean with the hose before going inside. Plan ahead for your drying procedures. 

Encourage children to find out about water. What floats, what sinks? How do things 
look when wet? When dry? 

Keep cans and buckets for pouring and filling - for water painting - for cleaning - 
for experimenting • for the sand box. 

Have a sprinkling can - for toes - for the garden - for sidex^alks. 

Hnve spongffs with soapy water for things to wash - the doll - the dolL clothes - 
the housekeeping furniture. Children love this kind of cleaning. Scrub the porch - 
the patio. 

Fill glasses with water and tap them with a metal spoon to create music. Different 
water levels cause different tones. 

Blov bubbles - with strws, pipes, empty spools and soapy water. Use mil J soap or 
dishwashing detergent only. Do not use laundry detergent. It is harmful if 
swallowed. 



v:ati:: 
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COLD V.TATHER FUN 



Although most people enjoy the outdoors more Ir the Spring, Summer, and Fall than 
in the Winter, cold vre^ther is invigorating and promotes general good health. 

Children should come to the center prepared to go outside: boots, scairves, hats, 
mittens, rain coats, etc., according to the weather. A v/alk in the rain can be 
fun. Puddles and mud or ice ind ^lush are interesting too - provided you have your 
boots on. Let parents know that you go outside in this kind of weather and that 
children must come aopropriately dressed. 

On a winter w^Jlk you may find a coccioiL hanging ^rocL a dead stilk or other winter 
sights that spark scientific inquiry. Tou may discover: 

—that ducks will stay on the pond until it is ccmpletely frozen, 
—that rope is stiff and wet rope will freese, 
—that the water in the rain can is frozen, 

—that the birds are looking for food ^^nd will visit the feeders, 

(What else can they find to eat in winter? How do they get water?) 
•^that water does not evaporate as quickly in the winter, 
—that snow flakes have different shapes (use your magnifying glass \ 
—that snow is made of water. 




Things to do - 



Build a snow tunnel - make snow sculpture. 

Watch icicles form f»nd melt. 

Throw snow balls at the gate or a tree trunk. 

Make '•angels" in the sncw. Lie down carefully in the snow and spread your arms - 
push them up close to your head and down close to your side, making impressions 
in the snow. Get up carefully and see your "angel^" 

Ice skate on the icy lawn in boots. 

Qo sledding - let children slide down the hill on sleds, or use large trays to 
slide on, or short skis. 

Running and climbing, jumping and hopping are fun in winter, too. Be sure that 
you are prepared. Keep warm pants, jackets, boots at the center for yourself . 
If you are warmly dressed you will enjoy outdoor activities with the children. 

Outdoor programs not only bring many hours of happiness to children but also 
promote 9onnd growth and developcient. 
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DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH 



William J. Peeples, M.D., M.P.H., Convntsskmer 
STATE OF MARYLAND 301 W PRESTON STREH • BALTIMORE, MD. 21201 • Area Code 301-Phone 383 3010 

MEMORANDUM Septlfeer, 196U 

TO: ALL NURSERY SCHOOLS, KIHDEEOARTENS AND DAY CARE CENTERS 

FROM ; John L. Pitts, M.D., M.P.H., Chief, 

Division of Maternal and Child Health 

Judith Bender, Educational Supervisor in Day Care 
Division of Maternal and Child Health 

CHIID DAI CARE MEWSIZTTER 

Nuaber 2 

Septenber, 196U 

Please read thie newsletter carefully. 
Refer to it for ideas. 
Keep it in your file for future reference. 
Show it to your staff. 
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THE NEW CHILD - THE IMPORTAy . .OD START 

All of you have had the experience of «^ new child coming to your 
school or center. Often he comes with a group of other new children 
{,ttn in the case of a kindergarten where the new class atarts in the 
fall). Often he enters alone later in the year; or, as in the case 
of the day care centers, whenever his parents must both be away 
from the heme. In every case, this first experience of being in a 
strange new place is a very Important one for the child. The way 
this separation is handled by both parents and teachers will often 
determine the way a child is able to accept all of his future new 
experiences. 

There are several ways through which we can help a child to have a 
comfortable start away from home, to help him look eagerly toward 
new experiences and not fear them. We hope that you will follow 
these suggestions if you are not already doing sos 



BEFORE THE CHILD COMES 

Plan to meet the parents. Explain about your program, show them 
your fac^ iioies. Let them tell you something about their child so 
you will know if there are any special problems. In this way 
you can both decide if your center is the right place for their 
particular child. 

2, Plan a time for the new child to visit the center with his parent 
before he starts coming regularly. Let him become familiar with 
toys, books, playground, etc. Have the parent remain with the 
child during the visit, but let him get to talk with his teacher 
and play with her so that when he starts attending school he will 
feel he really knows her, that she is a friend. Invite him to 
Join in the children's play if he wishes to do so. 

3. Preparing the child » The parent should make it clear to the child 
when he will start, how long he will be in the school or center, 
and how he will come home (who is to call for him, will the center 
brinR him home, and who will be there when he arrives). 

U. Before admittance, the child must be examined by a physician. Also, 
Immunizations against diptheria, whooping cough, tetanus and polio- 
myelitis, as well as smallpox vaccinations are required. Forms 
regarding this information shotild be kept on file by the day care 
operator. 
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T HE .^EGINNmO DAYS 

1. During the beginning days parents should be "on call" so that if the 
teacher feels that the parent should be with the child at the center 
for a day or two, or even more, this can be arranged. A gradual 
separation, \i:en this is possible, is of utmost importance. It is to 
the advantage of the child, and to you, in the kind of easy and lasting 
adjustment it encourages. When the child has enough interests and 
happy feelings about you and your program, be will easily let his parents 
leave. Most parents do not need to remain ^jith five year olds, but it 

IS always better to pl&y it safe by telling the parents that you may 
wish them to stay with their child a while rather than risk damaglHg 
tne close, trusting feelinps a child has for his mother. 

2. By no means should you ever allow a parent to SNEAK OUT on the child. She 
Should always say goodbye and tell him when she will be back even if it 
means teai'sj If children feel that they cannot trust their own parents, 
or teachers, we cannot expect them to grow into responsible, secure human 
beings. They, too, will become untrustworthy. DON'T LET PARENTS SNEAK AWAl 

3. Let a new child enter into activities at his own speed. He may just wish 
to watch at first. Adults must be sensitive to waiting for children to 
observe and explore. A child cannot be pushed into anything \rtiich he has 
not made meaningful, and ijnportant, to himself. Place familiar toys where 
a new -hild can easily use them, the kinds of things he may be used to 
from h..me; he may feel more comfortable with these before less familiar 
kinds of materials. Encourage him to bring something of his own from 
home if he wishes (and if he is not yet ready to share this with the 
other children you can explain this to the others - "Tommy wants to play 
with his own truck for a while. A fter he has been here longer he may 
want to share it with you"), OOOD FEELINGS COKE BEFORE GOOD SHARING. 

U, Try to provide him with a place of his own ( a cubbyhole, a locker, some- 
place all his) vhere he can put his "treasures", his coat, etc. This is 
a wise and convenient system for all of your children. 

5, If a new child is unhappy, let him know that you are aware of his fears 
and his feelings and that you accept them, you understand them. Only when 
a child knows that he can talk about his feelings and that the adult ixill 
listen, only then can the child and the adult do something about the 
feelings, 

6, Help children feel secure by discussing things with them, by PLANTJns WTTH 
them, not always them. Arrange for times wHerTthey can sit down wj.th 
you and help plan an activity, a trip, a party, even a meal or the rest of 
the day's schedule. It helps children to accept new experiences when 
they can help to plan them. You will not always be tellinf them what to 
do, but you will be helping them to make wise decisions themselves. Your 
children should never leei that you are ever trying to "put something over 
on them" whether it is a pleasant experience or an unpleasant one, 

7, Give your new child, along with all your children, plenty of physical 
freedom-time, and room for running. Jumping, walkinr:, climbing, getting his 
own materials to play with. A child who is pl^rsically constrained, who 
must sit in a chair or at a table for long periods of time just feels con- 
strained all over I He needs to relax, to use his energetic body. This is 
how he learns, explores, expresses his feelings, learns about the world. 
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CHILDREN'S REACTIONS TO NEW EXPERIENCES 

All children react differently to new experiences. Even newborn babies do. 
lou will notice this in the newr children who enter your group. Many nay have 
no difficulty at all in accepting you as a warm, friendly, loving adult and 
they will start really having a good time from the very first day. Many others 
ve still somewhat uneasy, angry or resentful about this new experience. You 
Will see many different kinds of behavior from the children who are still unsure 
of the situation. Here are some of the reactions you will notice: 

(In all cases let the child know that you understand how he feels ) 

1. Children who show th%ir fear and anger - 
they cry — — 

they say "go away I" 

they try to run away 

2. Children who cover up their feelings (withdrawal) - 
they "turn their back on the situation" 

they follow directions, but never spontaneously or eagerly enter 
into an activity. They react to nothing. They almost pretend 
they are not alive. 



3. Children who "act silly" - 

they are afraid they have been forgotten, ignored. 
•« they need to keep the attention of an adult 
'? (jive_them plenty attention so they do not need to act like a clown) I 

U. Children who act like "bullies" - 

these children must prove to themselves that they are "big and strong" 
they are trying to prove that they are really not afraid, 
these children often try to damage the school property 
. (they need plenty of assurance so th^y will not be afraid) 

5. Children v/ho return to earlier, more immature behavior - 

these children react to new situations by thumbsucking, lying on 
the floor, tantrums, nightmares at home, bedwetting, etc. 

You will see for yourself many other kinds of reactions in your new children. 
We can help them best by giving them plenty of affection and understanding. 
We can give them a good start in a gro\^ when they are away from hone. 
We must remember that a child's whole attitude in accepting new experiences 
influences his curiosity, his ability to learn, and his trust in people. 



We hope that all nursery schools and kindergartens are having a good start this 
fall, and that all day care centers are continuing their important job of caring 
for children whose Tamilies must work. caring 

WHATEVER THE REASON FOR YOUR SCHOOL OR CENTER, ALL CHILDREN MUST HAVE THE ^amf 
OPPORTDNm TO GROW TO BE INTERESTINO, HAPPY /^CTIVE^IVmUJaS. 

We hope, through these 
bulletins, that we can 
Q be of some help to you 

ERIC lJ?,thi9 task. 
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Nwember, I96U 

Please read this newsletter carefully. 
Refer to it for ideas. 
Keep it in your file for future reference. 
Show it to your staff. 



MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Division of Maternal and Child Health 

CHILD DAY CARE NEWSLETTER November^ 19614 - No^ 3 

SUGGESTED SCHEDULE 

This schedule js suggested for a center which has children present for the 
whole day. Centers with only morning groups will wish to note only the 
morning program which will correspond with their hoxxrs. 

There are several things to ask yourselves in planning your schedule; 

1# Is it flexible enough to allow for changes? 
2. Does it suit individual children as well as the \rtiole group? 
3# Am I alternating active periods with quiet periods? 
U. Ajn I allowing time for the children to talk to me and to each other, 
to plan daily and special programs? 

(The times given here are just to show about how long a period lasts. They can 
be changed to suit yoizr own needs.) 

4 

7:00 - 9thS ~ Activity Period (9:00 > 10:00 halfniay sessions) 

Get Ready - Air out your center. Provide paper towels, soap, and paper cupSi 
Set up your center to provide for a variety of activities. 

Get Set - Greeting each child with warmth, friendliness, and keen obser- 
^ion. Stop to Look and Listen 1 Whether daily health check-up is 
formal or informal, be sure each child is free from any sign of illness 
before he begins the day's activities. 

This activity period (often called "free play" or "work period",) is a time 
in i^ich children decide for themselves what they want to do and move freely 
from one activity to another usinf; the materials as they wish to use them, 

1. Block building (combined with toy trucks, animals, people, etc.) 

2. A "housekeeping" center with dolls, doll bed, a tea table and small 
chairs, doll dishes, stove, refrigerator, empty cans, cereal boxes, etc. 
Also ^ dres»-up box containing old grown up clothes to dress up inl 

3. A shelf for art materials (paper, croons, paste, scissors, etc.) placed 
where your children can reach them and get their own supplies when they 
want to use them. 

U. Other materials as you wish to present them - paints, clay, finger 
paints, etc. 

5# A table or shelf for collection of such things as magnets, magnifying 
glass, shells, leaves, etc. so that children can experiment with these 
science materials on their own. 

6. A book table for looking at books (don't forget to make use of your 
good, free library books). 

7. A place for woodwork (real hammers, nails, soft wood ~ free scraps 
from any lumber yard). 

8. A spot for music - phonograph, instruments, etc. 

Adults are always present to observe children in these kinds of activities. At 
the end of this period children should be given a few minutes to finish their 
work and then encouraged to help put everything back in its place. 

9>U5 * IQgOO Clean up room^ wash ha nds 

O 



ERlClOiOO - 10:1$ Snack ^ 
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10:1$ 10;li$ Rest on rug or mats for those otiose age or activities indicate need 
Conversation time 

A time for discussion, informal conversation, sharing of ideas, "show and 
t6ll", music and rhythm activities, or making up plays, 

10;li$ - 11; 30 Outdoor Play 

Have children dressed appropriately so they can play outdoors. This often 
means boots, snow pants, etc. Much of the best outdoor equipment is free. 
Collect large wooden boxes, large wooden boards, logs. Provide a spot for 
digging plus some climbing equipment, (For other outdoor suggestions see 
issue nvjnber 1 of Child Day Care Newsletter,) 

11; 30 - llihS Story 

Encourage children to sit comfortably on the floor in front of the adult 
Tell a 3tory or read a story. Use story which will develop your children's 
interest in many real life things (for example; life in the city, on a 
farm, a new baby, the seasons, animals, children's experiences, etc.) Let 
children contribute as you go along, and at the end, talk about the ideas 
which the story brings out, 

llihS I2;00 Preparation for Lunch (or dismissal for halfniay centers) 

12;00 - 1;00 Lunch (an attractive^ well balanced hot meal). Toilet 

1:00 - 3;00 Rest (a sheet and/or blanket for each cot) 

3:00 3:30 Snack 

3:30 * U;30 Outdoor Play 

U:30 " 6:30 Activities Indoors > such as: 

Music 
Stories 

Let children use art material as they desire. 

Play with indoor toys, 

A pleasant goodbye from the ac^olts 

On rainy days when you cannot go out ; 

1, Feel free to lengthen some of your periods if children are not restless, 

2, Have a special "cooking project" (instar : pudding, easy cookies, jello, 
etc,) 

3* Play some simple inside games, 

U, Introduce a new activity (sawing up large cardboard boxes to make play 
houses, stores, and new doll beds, etc,) or just "make something" from 
boxes to take home, 

5. Finger paint, clay, let children help make new playdough (flour plus 
water plus salt), etc* 

You will think of many other things that are fun to do I 



Remember; Whether you have a school or a day care center, the day's schedule 
O „ *iould be quite similar because it is based on irtiat is important fox yo\ing 
ERiC children, 0 M | ^ 
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CHILDREN ART 




Children learn and mature because of many experiences 
which help them grow. One of these experiences is art. 
Working with art materials contributes to a child's 
developnent. 



'.'^Ff SHOULD A CHIID HAVE ART EXPERIENCES? 
'Understandings 

To help him clarify and understand the world that he is learning about, 
'Ihen he tries to draw an airplane or a tree or a person he must rely on what 
he knows, or what is important to him; he is digesting his facts when he tries 
to renroduce then. He is understanding them better. 

To HpIp him be sensitive to his environment and notice the world around him - 
ihiriRs, ideas, people and their relations to each other, 

T. cnrMt Process Development 

To help him develop indeoendent thinking - to do things in his own way, to 
ieveloD ccnfidencc in his own abilities and ideas, 

^o help him express his feelings as well as his understandings, 

o help him weigh choices, solve problems, plan and organize his own ideas 
•^^ke thoughtful oersonal judprements. 

11? 



o Pive him experiences with all the many kinds of materials which nnk» it 
o'?''ible for him to state his idsas. 
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'^AT DO WE NSED TO GIVE A CHILD FOR HIM TO GROW THROUGH ART? 

^\^terlals - We should provide him with a great variety. Each Tjhild will be interested 
in using different kinds of materials. Provide him with a chance to use materials 
over a period of time (consecutive days, weeks), so his ideas and skills can grow 
and he can discover new ways of working. The Important thing is for him to discover 
for himself how many ways he can use a material. 

Space - He will want plenty of rocm on tables and floor; roopi to look at what he 
is doing from all angles (using the floor to work is an advantage here). 

Time • A chil^^ wants to have time to start while an idea is fresh and exciting and 
TT^S to finish ^ork once it is begun. It is "finished," not when it looks plea- 
sing to us as adults, but when he feels he has had a complete experience and is 
ready to go on to something else. 

Techniques - He will want to learn to manage materials such as wiping brushes, 
using new media, etc., at the time he is actually working with then. Giving him 
instructions beforehand is often confusing. Keep them very simple. 

^eal life experiences - He will draw, paint, or model what he knows and what he 
feels. Therefore, he needs living experiences to recreate in art* 

Froedom • Let each child work out his own ideas the way he wishes • Don't have him 
copy an adult's ideas. 

v-ceptance - We shoiild give each child a feeling that whatever he creates is appre- 
-liited. A child will feel he can state something of himself, express himself, only 
vhen he is secure in a warm, friendly atmosphere, ^en adults and friends appreciate 
him for himself and will not compare his work with others or criticize it according 
to their own "taste." 

"... He lives through a series of experiences as he 
paints or models and his final creation might be com- 
pared to a motion picture of which we see only the 
last frame. The finished product reveals very little, 
of the variety and richness of experience the child has 
gained in the process ..." 

James Cooper Bland 
Instructor 

Art Center of the Institute 
of the Museum of Modem Art 
New York 
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WFJi.T KIND OF WORK WILL *rfE SEE FROM YOUNG CHILDREN? 

At whatever ai^e a child is first given art materials, he goes through certain 
staejes of art development. You can expect, therefore, to see some of the early 
forms in the work of older children* 

Scribbling ♦ A child's first attempts will be drawing with a scribbling motion* 
Scribbling Is spontaneous. It just happens! He has discovered ART* His future 
rrowth in art is based upon this first stage of random scribbling* Movements will 
become more and moire controlled and organized as he is permitted freedom to scribble. 
3r^?iually he st^irts to experiment with lines, circles, motions, and lots of his own 
special shapes. You may not recognize anything* 

Manipulation and Experimentation . First he wants to get the feel of the material 
itself (whether it is with oaints, clay, crayons, paste, etc.) Every child will 
aoproach new materials this way* Such experimenting may not resTilt in a final 
product. Later, interesting designs will start to appear. And he will change his 
ideas as he works. He will repeat ideas* He may paint his hands as well as the 
oaper just to see how it feels. 

Early Forms . Have you ever noticed these forms In early drawings or paintings? 
Suns Mandalas Radials 




Look at any little child's drawings closely and you will see these early forms* 
They are the forerunners of many new art forms to come, as well as the beginnings 
of the skills used in witing letters and numerals. 

Vming of Objects (Synbolisr.) ^.^hen a child is four or five years old he will 
c^f ten start "naming" his pictures. They may not look like anything yet to you, 
V-* they stnnd for something to him. You might say "that's interesting," or "tpll 
re how you did that,!' rather than ask "what is it?" 

-eilism . Some five year olds, and a few fo\irs, will start to make recognizable 
.bjpcts. Most children are vitally interested in people. Usually a child starts 
br irawing a head and legs and this is the beginning of drawing people. 



Through art young children are discovering themselves* 
This must happen. Art is a way of saying: "This is ME." 

"I have pounded this clay" OR 

"I sawed this wood"OR 

"I touched my oaper with this brush" 

"I have made something that never was before *•• 

It is a way of saying "I am capable," •'Look what I have 
donei'» "See what I have discoveredj" 
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rou should not reserve "art" just for a period set aside for "makins? thinss." 

Offer art materials as one of many activities to choose from throu-rteut the 
i-.y. Keen vour basic naterials at his height so he can help himself to what he 
neer".. whPn he needs it (see list No. 1 of this guideline). Set up special 
■•ctivities for a small ^roun, such as finger painting, wood or collage. 

You can plan for many outdoor art activities, such as, easel or flat surface 
n-intinp, modeling, collate, or drawing- on tables or «5mall oortable boards. You 
cm rplate art to something else 5 child is working with - science activities, 
riih as mountinf^ shells or drawing the snake soneone brought for a visit. drai?.ati<r 
^l^y such as Dainted fabric curtains for the housekeer^ing area. 

Some exneriences are for individual children. Some, such as murals or a 
iarge cardboard carton construction, are for small groups. 

DAILY CHECK LI3T FOR SETTING UP AND CLEANING UP 

3-*TTING UP 



Is basic art center clear, neat, ready to go? 

□ Could a child find just what he needs and know just where to return his 
naterials when he is through working with them? 

— , ^rt center have low shelves containing the items listed as 

i 1 "Basic Materials for Daily Use." 
Check list #1 of this guideline. 

»re all ertra ouantities of materials (paper, paint, etc.) stored away 
, — , elsewhere m order to avoid clutter and confusion? 

— , '^'^T! 5^°" materials needed for any other art activities (e.P.. wood 

collage, finger painting)? Are they set out clearly so children can see 
wh=»t the possibilities and choices are? 

, — j Have you arranged for large areas where children can comfortably work - 
' tables, floor? ' 

r:o you need any special protection for work surfaces? (newspaoer, droo cloth. 
' oil cloth, etc.?) Do you have these items? 

Can any art activities be taken outside? 

r - -'^PTO UP 

- where children can put their work when they feel they have 

finished? (drying rack, or clothesline, wide shelf, cubbies?) 

Er|c <^ 3 
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CLF'aN'ING hp (cont'd) . . . 

P'j Is there a place to keep any unfinished work? 
j — I Are your clean up materials handy? 

— (sponges, mop, broon?) \ 
r~] Are there clean-up jobs which the children can do? 
I — } Are there certain jobs which adults must do? 

EXPERIENCES THROIT/H WHICH CHILDREN MAY EXPLORE ART MEDIA 
(Ideas, Recipes, Useful hints) 

Encourage children to participate in the entire seauence of art activities - 
the Dreparation, the use, the clean up. 

Familiarize yourself with each media before using ic with children. Use each 
m»dia with a small group (3-6 children) never the entire eroup. Keep the media 
av-illable over a period of time, - days, weeks - so the children can experiment 
nnd erow. Provide them with ODportunities and encourage them to combine media. 
Children will think of lots of new ideas to add to the list. Rid e along with these 
Ideas. Watch their ideas expand. 

The amount of adult supervision will depend on the maturity of your children 
-ncl/or on the type of materials in use. 

PAINTING v;iTH TEMPERA 

T. TIds on Paint Preparation 
Dry powdered tempera 

— ^nix to consistency of heavy cream (about 2 parts paint, 1 part water) 

Paoer should not show through paint 
— a few drops of rubbing alcohol will help colors to mix immediately 
with the water. 

— liquid dishwashing detergent may be added for thick, richer color 
— homemade liquid starch made fron dry starch (conr.ercial liouid starch 

is toxic) Plus ITbsp. soap powder per quart of liquid may be used as 

a base. Add color. 
— dry tempera plus clear shellac, lacquer, or varnish - enamel paint 
— dry tempera plus linseed oil or turpentine • wood stain 

rerared tempera - a very small amount of water may be added for thinning if raint 
ill not soread. 

' . • rush Painting 
You will need: 

1. Easel brushes - wide, 1" or 3A"} and narrow, or V 
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"T, '^rn*5h ^^^irt.in- (contM) , , , 

?, At least four cont^^iners of different colorei oaint for each child 

tc work with at any one time (e.g. Jars, plastic or tin cans, paper 

CUDS, sr^ll rilk cartons, muffin tins, large frozen juice cartons, 
syrun pi^cher^, etc.), 

3. A svsterr. to prevent spilling. Paint containers nay be stabilized ir 
a v^iriety of vavs - 




Containers set 
in shoe box lid 
or inverted 
shoebox 



(■) Psick with 
.iuice cans 



Small 

milk 

carton 



muffin 
tin 



Wide-mouth 
can or pl^stir 
container for 
water 



h. Places to oaint - tables, or floor, or easels. Indoors or outdoors* 

^, Surfaces to oaint 

Paners - newsprint (16" x 2I4" ), construction paoer, manila, etc. 

V'ood : 

Just olain woodi 

Woo^' scrans which have been s^lued together 
V/ood scraps used as a collnge 
Products from carpentry bench 

Cardboard : 

Flat or correrated cardboari as background 
Cardboard box sculpture 

Larce cartons used in conjxinction with draratic pldvr 
Clay: 

''oist clay - oaint while wet or dry 
Cornstarch, when dry, or salt doup^ rixtur**'" 

Murs^lst childr'^n sornetires like to oaint on a s'- «r<^d nro.-^ect 

Paintinr rock' t^i^t ^^ve beer fornd 



ERid^ copy AVAIUBU 
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Hard water colors and tiny brushes in small 
paint boxes are not satisfying! or suitable for 
young children. 
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. ' , Other W^iys to Use Tempers Paint with some of yow older children. 

Use sconces, cotton, felt, sticks, etc., to paint with. 

Straw o^inting - Pour a small puddle of paint on paper. Blow Into the 
paint pu'dle with a larre straw to make a design. 

String oainting - Dip a string about 12" long into the paint, drop the string 
on paper, lift, and you will get a wiggly pattern. 

Spatf ?r painting - Dip a toothbrush, or small scrub brush in quite thin paint. 
Rub th'^ brush across a conb or screen, or use your fingernails across the brush 
to spatter the paint. 

Self-portrait - A child can draw around another's body on a large paper • Then 
the child can cut out his own figure and paint it as he wishes. 

Drip painting - Drip colors from an overly wet brush, or squeeze thick paint 
or finger paint from plastic mustard or catsup containers on paper. This makes 
lovely colors and textures. 

Paint and crayons (Crayon Resist) - Draw a crayon design very heavily on 
raoer. Paint over Kith diluted tempera (paint won't adhere to the waxed 
crayon surface). Or draw on dark colored construction paper. Cover vith diluted 
white tenoera. This is best vith children at least 5 years old because it can 
i-e disappointing to a child who cannot press heavily enough on the crayon. 

Printinpr • Try dicpin? some of the following objects in thick paint, then 
r>rint on napers, cardboard, wood, etc: a small sponge cut Into shapes, corks, 
locks, padc^ets, leaves, cut fruits and vegetables or designs cut Into plasti- 
cine. Try orinting designs on one side of a piece of paner. Fold the naper 
over to 8:pt a "double design" or place one sheet of paper over another to 
^irk Tip the still wet design. 

Textured paint - Add some white glue, plus sand, coffee grounds, etc., to 
the paint before using. 



OTHER KINDS OF PAINT 

Rubber base paint - for creating waterproof, washable surfaces on such materials 
as wood, cardboard, etc. A child can use this paint easily and it washes off 
his skin, floor, etc., with water. It is good for woodwork boats which can then 
be \ised in water; or for large cardboard carton building blocks, or paint holders, 
or ANYTHING. 

Soap painting • Do not use laundry detergent. It is dangerous if ingested. 
Beat soap flakes with some water until consistency of whipped cream. Add a color 
desired, then paint thickly on sturdy paper or cardboard. Soap paint may also 
^0 used for finger paint, or as a background for a collage. 
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FINGER PAINTING 

A child ray sqiief^z^ ^^^^^ f^n^^pr naint fron nla^Mc bottles, or shakp dry 'empopji 
fror larp:^ sh^kinf' container'^ orto hnrrena'^f' finf^pr naint rpcine*?, Encoura^-? t^o 
lise of his hard and ever oortions o^ his arr for paintinr. 

Although finF;er paints r^ay bp uspci on larjje glized paner, at least 1?" x 1'^", 
try usin^: thpn directly on a washable table too. Prints may be made by plaoir.P' 
oaner over a wet deslf^n, then liftinfy off the oaper. You nay also want to try 
naintinc^ directly on oil cloth, on a plastic drop cloth, on ^lass or on a .-rer^mio 
tile wall (bathroom or elsewhere), 

Froo^R PAINT RECIPES 

^Inrer paint^. ray be mirchased economically in large quantities or made by t'.e 
following homenade recioes: 

1. 3oan flake fin'^er paint. Peat soap flakes with water until consistency of 
whiooed crear, add color if desired, 

?. Uundrv starch and soao flake finrer paint - (NO child parti cioation in 
preparation) 

l\ CUPS laundry starch iV cuos soap flakes 

1 Qt, boilinf^ water paint '^r food colorino: (ooti'^na]) 

V.ix the starch vith ennuf^h cold water to r.ake a paste, adi to the boilin'- 
water, stirrirf^ until clear ani «^lossy. Cook, add soap flakes stirring until 
evenly distributed, fixture should he thick. Cover, k^en in cool olac*% 

Cornstarch fin^^er naint: (NO child particioation in oreparation) 

3 part*? boilin? water l/Tbsp glycerine 

1 oart cornstarch food colorinf^ or paint 
Dissolve the starch in a snail arount of cold water, ^ra'^ually add boilin-: 
water, 3tir, cook until clear. Add ;»lvcerine ar^ colcrinrr, Cocl» .';torr 
In cool place, 

-^lour fin'y:?r paint 'fl {*jO child participation in preparation) 

2 cups flour 1 cup cornstarch 

1 c^jp su;;;^ir 

Mix inc^redientG tc a thick Dast^ in cold water. Pour ^n'^uith boilinp; w^t'^r 
to make n thick, heavy starch, stirring constantly until clear. Add color. 

Flour fin^'^er naint f? 

2 CUDS flour salt 
^ cups coir water 

>'Ok until smooth, ad-^ sor«» salt. Let cool. Add fooi colorin-'' or nnint, 

^alt ani floi;r r.ixture 

? oarts floar 1 Tbsp scan rov-^er per oua^t 

H oart salt of liouid 

e'"''u;^h color*'-"' rater for rrooer consistency. 
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MODELINn WITH CLAY AND OTHER MEHIA 



ARain, notice the stapes of art development: 
manipulation and experimen tuition; early forms 
(bnlls, "fsnakes", coils, "pies" ); naming; and 
lastly refill 



Let each child model wh^t he wishes, 
He may ,1u3t want to play with the 
mixture and not make anything ^ He 
may not like the feel of some, may 
enjoy others. Provide each child 
with a grapefruit size portion to 
work with. To add interest later, 
try providing implements such as 
cookie cutters, blunt knives, 
rollers, tongue depressors or 
decorations such as buttons, seeds, 
stones, pipe cleaners, etc. 

1. Moist clay, (natural clay, not plasticine) is the most satisfactory modeling 
material since it can be reconditioned easily even after hardening. It nay be 
purchased from art suDply stores or ceramic studios. 

It may be purchased in prepared or nowdered form. Natural clays may often be 
found alcnp river banks. 

Put a w.nterfilled hole in '^-ich grapefruit sized hunk and store in an alrtipht 
container. 

Salt and flour playdough: (not coimnercial playdough) 
2 or 3 cups flour and 1 cup salt 

EnouRh colored water for a pliable mixture made from tempera paint or 
food coloring. 

? Tbsp salad oil keens mixture from hardening. 

This recipe is best used simply as a play material and does not harden ea-dly 
if kept in a coffee can. 

^. Cornstarch modeling mixture: 

1 cup cornstarch 2 cups salt 

ih cups water 

Combine in a saucepan and cook over meditan heat stirring constantly until it 
"congjeals." Knead when cool. :^ eps indefinitely in plastic container or bar,. 
Article may be painted when dry. Dries satisfactorily. 

. ^cap.flake modeling: (Do not use laundry detergent: it is dangerous if ingested). 
\dd water to soap flakes or powdered soap until the mixture is the correct con- 
siste^y for modeling. Color with food coloring or paint if desired. Model 
into ^apes. This can be decorated with beads, shells, etc. 

^^3te modeling mixture 

3A cup flour ?g cup salt 

h cup cornstarch 

Mix in bowl. Add warm water gradually until mixture forms stiff dough. Hust 
with flour to reduce stickiness. Roll into shape for beads, oierce with toothpick 
^nd dry. Then string with needle and thread. May be painted. 

ERJC 0 0 it 'I % 
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i^'^oer m^che modeling 

Soak old newspapers or e^ir. cartons In water. Reduce the paper to pulp by 
tearing it into bits and stirring. Make a heavy paste with flour, water and 
a little salt. Mix the paste with this pulp. Stir until It Is soft and feels 
like mud or clay. Should be modeled immediately and may be painted when dry. 
You rr.ay add plaster of paris and some glue to basic pulp for quicker drying. 



Sawdust modeling #1 
1 qt. sawdust 
1 cup wallpaper paste 

powder (whaat paste) 
enough water to model 



Sawdust modeling #2 

1 qt. sawdust 

2 c, flour 
1 Tbsp glue 
hot water 



Objects dry slowly and are very lightweight and very hard. 



Sawdust modeling #3 
1 qt. sawdust 
1 qt. plaster of 
paris and enough 
glue to hold together 



3. Tinfoil modeling 

Crumple and shape as desired. 



PASTES AND GLUES 

^ Commercial pastes and glues can be ptirchasedin large 

quantities. 

"or^erdal white plues are excellent for collages and may be thinned when you 
-^re usin^ light weight materials. 

v/hite naste can be purchased In quantity from school supply flnns. It Is 
excellent for paper and fabric pastlne, but will not hold heavy collage materials 
(seeds, buttons, etc.). 

pjibber cement is good for collates, but sticky and expensive. It Is excellent 
for preventing wrinkles when ioing fine paper pasting. 

tf^aten soap flakes make a thick white background for a collage, 

?lour ^n i water make a good paste* 



heat paste: (NO child participation In preparation) 
1^* cups 1: oiling water 
Add 2 Tbsp wheat flour. Stir well. 
A(id V Tbsp salt (as a preservative?) 

7. A^hite of egg is a little known but very handy substitute paste. 

, Paste that will keep: (NO child participation in preparation) 
1 cup flour 1 cup cold water 

2Vi cups boiling water 1 tsp. powdered alum 

3A tsp. oil of wlntergreen 

Mix the flour with cold water. Stir until smooth. Add boiling water, stir, 
"^nok in a double boiler over low heat until smooth. Add alum, stir ijintil smooth, 
'"'imove from fire, add oil of wlntergreen when mixture is cooling. Store in 
^ covered jars in a cool place. 
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^n-t..*^ ;,pH Olue*5 (cont'd) . . . 

Q. '^^>.'^einp "tlue - a powerful hotr.e-made ijlue. (tJO child Darticioatlon in nrenaration) 

1 nt. skir. r^ilk 1 Tbsr bakinr ^o^^^ or bor^x 

^ Tb^^n vin^-^ar oil of nenpprrirt 

V cun waf^r 

^lacp t^p nkin milk ir a '^lass or aluminum pan. Add the vinep;ar. Heat slowly 
^tirrinp- constantly. Remove fror heat as soon as lumps forrr (curds), Strain 
off liqui'^g Add \\ cup of water to the curds and bakiner soda or bor^x. Stir 
vigorously (or put in blender). Add oil of peppermint as a preservative*. It 
is nov' ready to use. 

C0M5TRUCTI0N PROJECTS 

Clay rixtures may be used with materials added for textural and structural 
interest tnioe cleaners, dovrels, oebbles, shells, colored stones, etc.). 

Styrofoar nay be used v;ith dowels, wires, straws, etc. 

'iatural plant arrangerents made of dried weeds, flowers an i ferns 
v'-^ich have been colloctei by chiliren may be mounted on a base of stjrrofoam, 
nlasticine, clay, etc. 



4 

Wood needs t:?ne, practice, and supervision but contains invaluable learnings. 
- — ^isin'y v'oo^^, hammers, paws and nails to r.ake things 
— Using wood and ^:liie for wood sculpture (white c^iue is fine) 
— loni scraps collape, VooH scraps i?lued to a back^^round of 

wood, bpavy cardboard or masonite. The followinr n^y b^ 

oainted or shellacked if desired. 

^ 'ire : ^en i flexible wire i^to any desired shape. Hanpf as mobile, 
or "^TTTilize vrith woo<^ or vet clay base. Make holes vrith a nail in a 
woo^^ block. Poke wire ends in*-o the hole with a little glue. 



^^ine cleaners ; "end ^nd connect varied sizes, colors, textures. 



Dardroard boxes , tubes, etc., may be ^lued, taped, fastened with 
r-acer fasteners as cardboard box sculpture. Try dishwashing detergent 
-.jo:^ "ith Dowderei tempera to cover waxy surfaces. 

COLLAGE 

' collap:e is anything' .eiued or casted on anythinj^: scrap materials, fabrics, 
^'^"i*^, :>aners - anything. For an adhesive you may use paste, vrhite glue, beaten 
-IP f^ikes, rubber cement, 

CRAYOM 

[ie'-.'^ve tbe p^v^v fro- th^ crayons so children can use the sides of the cravons 
vjrll ;^s the noint^. l^^r^e kindergarten size crayons vith chil'^ren un ''"t 

^^i i few 0^ t^e r^r^^C'-'^r s?2e ^or ^»s. Purchase a T.ar/«» vjiri«ty of coTors. 
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OHMK A?n? Pft.STELS 

^'se dry or dipoed in water. Use on paper which has been moistened with waiter or 
buttermilk. Use on ridded corrugated cardboard squares. Spray chalk or charcoal 
pictures to prevent snearinp, with hairspray or artist's fixative, but keep spray 
nv.ny from thp ^hildr^n. 

F^LT TIP T>FN^ ^Rfl^/ING 

I'le f'^e w??*.or color tyne *^lnce it won't stain. These are excellent for dravdnj;. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

an inexoensive c-ner^i is an excellent classroom investment. Children can take: 

— snapshots 
—slides 

--notion pictures (8 mm is fine) 

DRYING FW/TEBS 

Thr^e cnn be used for collac^f'- or arrangements. You should strip the leaves fron th^ 
flowers i--iediately Pff-r picking. Tie the flowers by the stem with a stringy and hanf^ ther 
with their heads down in a cool, dry, dark place. Darkness Is essential to preserve the 
color. Five ye^r olds can do all of this. Dry for about 2 weeks, 

3TITCH;Hy 

l^r:^e blunt end needles] Colorful wools! Eurlap, or other easily penetrated materia] 
i-iC' child c.?n create his o;m desif^ji, Purlap squares nay be stretched and thumb tacked 
"^n T frame for easy stitchinT, or use a ootholder frame or embroidery hoops, 

SAfr CASTING 

>pd casting* r^y be -^one directly on the beach; or you nay nut two inches of d^no 
•^-^ • ir t'lnered cont^inpr^ s^^ch as baking o^n or a n^jshrooni basket, St'^rt by 
^r'^'tlnn' indente'i irnore.^^ions In t^e sand, Adi ?hells, oebbles, nieces of smooth 
" '^ i-ed ^lass, le'^.ve':, bear.*^, ^t':!,, if desired. Cover your design with a ^fiS2 
I'^-^^r (from la^b^r yard) roured about 1 inch thick, Lrt dry 2h hours. Remove the 
^ lister fror. the container. You will have a reverse pattern of your orit?inal ind-^n- 
-^esi^. The pattern >:ill be decorated with the shells etc,, which you added and 
":ich adhere to the pla^^ter, 

vou vish to create ^ fos^il-liku imoression of the shells, etc, (an irnrint of 
in the olaster) you nay cover them with oil or vaseline when you place them on 
s-^ni. Then they '..'ill not be picked uo by tne olaster, 

Tf /ou wish to create a rethod by which to han^^ the plaster desipn, you nay lay a 
"i^'^e H-'^^'-VRF CLCT.l (thin i^ wire screening) over the wet plaster and Inn^^rt 
I'.'^o of olctur^ v/ire for h^^nrin?. Then 'jovor the hardware cloth with ^n additional 

of oour'^^d rlT'-t'^^r, io'^i^in?' your nicture wire loop exposed. The hardvrnre <*loth 
" > provides evtr'=» strenc^th. The wet olaster may be colore ' v;ith temp^^r'? o'^int '•^h31'=». 
hT'^ nixirc it. 
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TIF DYF'ING 

Tip sections of material very ticrhtly with larore rubber bands. Dip the material in 
liouid dye. Unwr.'^D, Dry. Cold water dyeing works well for an art activity. Use 
a hot water recipe' only if you wish iye to be color-fast. In this case an adult 
must be responsible for the actual dye process. 

MOBILES 

Mobiles are fun to hang on a clothesline across a section, or corner, of your room, 
^ach child can hang his mobiles as he makes them. 

PLOCK BUILDING 

This may certainly be considered an art activity and will reflect the same develop- 
mental stages as other art activities. 

SKFTCHING (Mature 5«s) 

Take sone crayons and larpe <=heets or manila paper alonp on a walk (at least 12" x 
or 18" X 2li"). 

"How many different kinds of roofs can you find?" 
"My school." 

"Our class sitting under the tree." 
"Cars and tmck*^." 
"A nretty lake." etc. 



'^OMF ^r>*S AMD 

Mlov each child to develop his own tech- 

:u'?3 md exnerim^nts. During the time 
n '-hi Id is vrorking at art he is acauiring 
iTrort-'int experiences. 

Allow a child to solve his own problems. 
Art means a child thinking and communica- 
in his own way. 



at each child's art work as a recori 
r Is ovn personality. 



Thmx of a child •s feeling towr-^d his art 
1- 'Ifferent from yours because he sees 
:n '-^ differently. 



SOME DON*TS 

Don<t feel that the final product is the 
only important nart of the art exoerience. 



Don't believe that projects requiring 
exact teacher direction or patterns or 
"samples" really promote individual -growth, 
creative ability or probleir. solvin,-; in the 
arts. 

Don't "correct" the child in his work by 
imposing your personality, your st-ndar '3 
or samples of your work. 

Don't exoect a child's art alwnvs to be 
pleasing or understandable to you. 
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30MF nO<S AND 

HpIo each child to be confident and proud 
of his own work and encourajre the children 
to enjoy ^ind re'^rect each other's ideas. 

^^^np: shinnies of each child's art work 
evon those which yo\3 feel are not the 
"Drett.iest." 

Tisnlay art work in its orif^inal form and 
as close to the children's eye level as 
oossible. 

Help your children to be sensitive in 
observations of their environment. 



^.emember that a child's coordination and 
ruscle skills will Imorove as a result 
of creatinf^ his own art, and as a result 
of p;rowin<y un« 

^'nd erst and that when a child uses "wrong" 
'proportions, or leaves out things which 
you consider essential, he is emphasizing 
>:hat is important to him at the moment, 
^cceot his art work a-^ he presents it« 

Provide each ch5 v/ith nlenty of soace 
anc^ the pro'^pr kind of materials to work 



~' l^re that a child' <; n^r^^onal "^election 
r.*^ ".it-^-rials is b^sic to crrowth of jud^e- 
^«nt and taste* 

' r/;erstand that ^er^onal n^ov;th takes 
nlace through reoeated e^-reriences with 
^itrrials. A child needs continuity. 



Don't compare your children's v/ork or 
show that you orefer one child's work to 
that of another. 

!}on't hang only the "best" examples of 
your children's art work on the vail 
or for the benefit of visiting arJuit^j, 

Don't hant^ or display works sloppily or 
too high. 



Don't present children vith colorinj 
books or pictures to color as patterns. 
These make him insensitive * He is only 
colorini; someone else's work. 

Don't believe that "coloring between the 
lines" will improve coordination. 



Don't correct or add to what a child has 
created. 



^on't restrict your children's vork or 
discourapp ther by not ^ivinr' them whit 
they need - plenty of soace, larre naoer, 
crayons, prood ru^lity paints, clay which 
is really workable, etc. 

Don't choose for him. 



Don't present a material just once^ for 
then a child can make no further dis- 
coveries. 



Zo help your P'.ri^KT" to understand both their children 'r? art and your -rt i ro- 
/r-^r. Only iT a child's art experiences are understood and accented will I r -row 
ir his denire to use naterials and will he develoo sensitivity and skills. 
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C*^[?.CK LISTS OF ART ymRIALS 



:V''%t of these ^ur^esteH n^iterials are free or very inexpensive • ^?^sic matf^ri^ls '»rf 
nurf*h^^'^f*d mo^t pcon'^ricnl ly in ou^ntity from n .school suonly fim. 



* ^ • ^^sic ^'"^tfirlnl^ for ^-'^ily ^js<^. To be 

\^rt out child-^eir^ht / 
— P/r^^winf? p^^ner, 12'* > I''" ''qnila o^oer 

r^^connenrJe^i for crayons, chalk, caint, 

collrnre, ri^tting:, oa^tinrr, etc. 
--Crayons, l^rcre size 
— ^'Ci^^ors (include a few left handed) 
—Colored construction p^rer, sever^'l 

^izes. 

— Attr^^ctive scrap box of od^s and ends, 

(see list no, 3) 
— ^aste and/or f^lue 
— •^'''oer punch 

— Mpjwsnrint oaper (l-^'x 2li" ) ^or painting 
(this is unorinted newsr^ner and often 
free or lov; cost fror nevrsnaner pub- 
lishers roll en is J 

— Kqsel brushes, 3A" - 1": ^nd V' - V' 
wide, 

— T'^mnera piint/^, dry or prepared, chea- 
pest when boupjht in lar^^o nuantities. 
'•^eer 5 or 6 colors rrenare'^ and ready 
for daily use. 

— ^one variety of nodelirrr r.aterial 

^^sic Materials for periodic use ; 
--r^ine^^r paints (see" recipe**) 
— "odelin^T .oufrhs (see recipes) 
— "^-^y, poist v^ater clay i«5 best 
~r]asticine, an oil clay, \:se only if 

k*=^nt very '^oft. 
--'"^^ter to paint >lth outside. Use with 

r^ns or buckets .»nd large household 

t/re brushes, 
— '^il leaner b'^oks, to c^'int, cut, paste, 

^tc . 

— 'unb«*r 9nd real tools for woodworking: 
-;^ws, vise, harners, nail*', free wood 
f'ror. lumber yard, 

--''.olored chalks - 1" diameter is recom- 
Fiended, 

—Felt markers. 



^ 3. Scrap Materials ; 

Mostly free, .just start collectin«^! 

Good for co]]apes, murals, sculn- 

ture or 1000 other uses I" 
-•Scrans of fabrics (many different te^-- 

tures, solids anl prints), ribbons, rick- 
rack, fur, etc, 
—Scraps of fancy papers (wrapnin?^ oarers, 

cellophane, etc) 
--Corregated cardboard, shirt cardboards, 
—Buttons, beads, broken necklacf^s, 
--Feathers, broom straws;, wire 
—Wool, string, cotton 
-•Pipe cleaners, straws, wires 
—lace, paper doilies, old greeting card 

pictures. 

Things from nature : 

Pussywillows Pebbles 
Egg Shells 3hells 
V'eeds Fet-ls 
Nutshells "jv-y^r. 



Seeds 
Leaves 
Acorns 

Dried Flowers 
Bark 



Foods 

Dry Cereals 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Split Pea 



Peans 
Rice 

Colored nuf'ir, snit 
Cookie decors 



Useful for many activities 

— Cardbo^^rd boxes, all si7es, for '^avin?^, 
and r.akinpr boats, houses, triirr^, etr*, 

—Paper bips - for dolls, ouppet'^, con- 
tainers, 

—Toilet paper rolls 

— Ice cream, cottasrr cheo'^e and fr^^ncb 
fried potato containers - from druf^ 
stores, restaur^^nts, 

—Spools and popsiclo sticks, 

—Cans and jars 

—Sawdust - for collarie an i modclin:"' 

(free from lunber vard) 
—Soap flakes - for paintinc;, for nodei- 

ing. (cont'd) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

William J. Peeples. M.D , M P H.. Cominissioner 



STATE OF MARYLAND 3OI W PRESTON STREET . BALTIMORE. MD. 21201 . Area Code 301-Phone 383 3010 
MEMORANDUM March. 1965 



TO: ALL NURSERY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND DAY CARE CENTERS 

FROM : John L. Pitts, M.D., M.P.H., Chief 

Division of Maternal and Child Health 

Judith Bender, Educational Supervisor in Day Care 
Division of Maternal and Child Health 

Jean Bermani Educational Supervisor in Day Care 
Division of Maternal and Child Health 

CHILD DAY CARE NEWSLETTER 

Number 3 

March, 1963 

Please read this newsletter carefully. 
Refer to it for ideas. 

Keep it in your files for future reference 
Show it to your staff. 
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CHILD DAY CA3E NEWSLETTER March, 1965 - No. 5 

• TIME TO EAT! 

This announcement is heard with joy, trembling or indifference 
depending on your children's attitudes toward eating* Since 
many children spend a long part of their day at a school or day 
care center, it is the responsibility of the school or center 
as well as the responsibility of the parents to help children 
enjoy their food, to provide for their nutritional needs, and 
to develop lifelong healthy and happy eating habits* 

CONSIDER CHILDREN'S KEEPS ; 

Children need snacks, mid-morning and mid-afternoon. (Because the 
capacity of their stomachs is small; they can't hold much food at 
any one time*) This should be a regularly planned time and should 
consist of a variety of foods contributing to a child's food needs: 

fresh fruit simple sandwich 

raw vegetables puddings, ice cream 

milk cereals 

crackers, cookies fruit juice 

Morning school groups, please note: why continue the monotony of 

juice and crackers every day??? 
Often the snack can be some simple food the children have prepared 
(see page 3 for ideas). This experience encourages new knowledge 
about foods, their preparation, texture, odor, consistency. It 
requires skills in measuring, mixing, following directions. 

Children need drinking water always accessible, from a fountain or 
disposable paper cups* 

When a child is in your center over the noon hour he will need a 
regular ideal, preferably hot, which shall supply at 2 east one-third 
of his daily food needs* The following pattern will meet this goal: 

6-d ounces of fresh milk 

2 ounces of protein, (meat, fish, eggs, cheese, poultry, 

baked beans, peanut butter) 
1 or 2 servings of vegetables and/or fruit 
bread and butter or margarine 

It is the parent's responsibility to see that the child has a 
nourishing and peaceful breakfast and dinner at home with his family ♦ 
On the rare instance, however, when a child arrives at the center 
without breakfast, the center must provide for this meal since a 
child certainly cannot function properly if he is hungry* 

Children need child size tables and chairs (feet should touch floor)* 
Provide plates and cups that are sturdy and heavy enough to discourage^ 
spillings - but be prepared for spills by young children I (Have you 
plenty of sponges, and easily washable table tops?) 

Children's appetites vary from day to day and meal to meal* Don't 
expect them to gobble every meal with the same enthusiaaml Therefore, 
serve food in small portion© (1 tap. to 1 tbl.) and let them know 
that they may have seconds* Many children are discouraged by large 
portions; yet, some fear they are not getting enough to eat* Our 
Q best suggestion is to serve food, or seconds, family style (in large 

FRir bowls) at each table so that children can help themselves. 
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Young children need a quiet time just before lunch and enough rest 
during the morning so that they will not be so tired by lunch time 
that they cannot eat welll 

Children must be relaxed in order to eat. Snack time and meal time 
should be happy and social. Put the emphasis on the pleasant aspects 
of eating together. These are no times for over-stress on manners, 
or stern discipline. Encourage interesting and friendly table con- 
versation, in an attractive dining area* 

Eating time is learning timet Chat about: 



Serve food as soon as children are seated; they look forward to 
eating but get restless if they must wait. 

Prepare food that looks good and tastes good. Children have a very 
keen sense of taste; therefore, beware of too much seasoningi Most 
children prefer food in separate servings rather than casserole style* 

Make eating as easy as possible. Serve foods in forms which are 
easy for children to manage: 

finger foods (things which can be picked up with fingers) 

food served in bite size pieces 

have plenty of spoons on hand 

soups may be served in cups or glasses 

Serve food at appealing temperature, neither too hot nor too cold. 

It is helpful for cheerful, interested adults to eat at the tables 
with, the children, sharing the same menu, and being right on hand to 
help when needed* 

Eating must be fun if children are to eat welli 

- Never offer rewards or punishments for eating or not eating* 

- Withholding desserts or other foods as punishments or giving 
them as rewards causes future eating problems since children 

are then made to feel that these foods must be "something special". 
Desserts are a part of the meal, not something special, and should 
contain nutritional value. They sEould not be denied* 

- Do not insist that children "clean their plates". 

Children should be encouraged, but never forced, to try a new food* 
Offer it in very small quantities along with familiar and well liked 
foods* If children refuse it, don't be discouraged. Wait awhile, 
try again, (or this time let them help with its preparation!) 

Children eat at different speeds* Therefore, allow plenty of time, 
without hurrying* Children who have finished eating may clear their 
dishes away and go into another room, to their cots, or to some 
quiet activity* 



where foods come from 
what cooking is 

what different people and animals eat, etc* 



HELPING CHILDREN ENJOY EATING - DEVELOPING GOOD FOOD HABITS: 
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PLANNING tips : 

Plan menus to suit your budget, kitchen staff, and equipment. Be 
sure that the children's parents are notified of your menus by 
posting then or sending copies hone* 

Plan for variety! It is important to consider: 

Color - include a variety of color in your foods, (even if 
only in the garnish); for example, a bit of redberry, apple 
slice, carrot wheel, parsley, etc. Combine foods of different 
colors (e.g. broccoli, mashed potatoes, J4 peach, etc.). 

Flavor - bland plus strong flavor combinations. 

Texture - plan a variety (crunchy, smooth, chewy, etc.) 

Shapes and sizes - try different kinds. 

Food combinations - don't always serve the same vegetable when 
a certain meat is served. 

Family food habits - try to include favorite dishes suggested 
by children and/or parents; consider the cultural tastes and 
habits of your family in food presentation. 

Plan for foods children especially enjoy, for individual food tastes, 
for individual needs. 

Plan for special occasions, holidays, birthdays, etc. Let children 
help plan - half the fun is in the planningl 

Plan for refrigerated storage space if children bring lunches. 
LET CHILDREN HELP I 

With setting the table - children love taking turns 
Placing the chairs 

Arranging the dishes, utensils, napkins 

Arranging flowers or making a "centerpiece" for the table 
Making placemats for special occasions 

With serving food 

Helping self to food from large bowls 
Passing seconds, and taking some too 
Filling glasses from small pitchers 

With cooking 

Cut up (or tear up) the salad 

Mix up the hamburger 

Make an instant pudding or Jello 

Make lemonade, orange juice 

Spread sandwiches 

Make easy cookies or cakes 

Help make applesauce 

With planning the menu 

^ With parties at meal time Od^A^ 
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Suggestions concerning food purchasing can be obtained from: 

Your local health department 
Maryland State Department of Health 

County Extension Service, U^S, Department of Agriculture 
University of Maryland Department of Agriculture 

For more complete information please refer to the following 
publication: 

Food For Groups Of Youn^ Children Cared For During The Dav t 
Helen M. Hille 

Children's Bureau Publication #386 - 196O 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 23 t ^^ C« 
Price - S .25 
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DOIT j-9 
YOURSELF 

Outdoor Improvifled Play Materials 



THL VALLr; OF IMPR0VI5?:D MATERIALS 

From time to time we recommend 
specific things that centers carina 
for younr; children should include 
^ in their oquipnent or their 
activities. However, ench center 
reflects the individual personality 
and ideos and Lmaqination of the 
adult in charno, 

Fiach c.( nter in diJfcLcnt, becc^usc 
each oi you ir^ different and has 
different idean. Many of you arf=» 
makincj your own equipment instead 
of waiting- until you have enough 
money to purchase commercial 
equipment. Ycu may copy a good 
idea from a ca:,alocuc, or 
collect odds and ends rrorr* all 
kinds of sources. Yoj nay ask 
a tire dealrr: "What ere you 
goino to cio with these big 
tires?" Or a lumber nan, ''How 
about so'^!^ wood scraps for the 
childror. work with?" Or the 
nrocer, "Ijo you have any wooden 
crates ^ oduy?" "Cardboard 
cartons . " 



Homemade and oriqinal equipment 
does more than just save money. 
It may be more interesting and 
appropriate, and the children 
can have an important part in 
making it. Unusual materials 
for both indoors and outdoors 
encourage your children's 
imaginative responses and 
potential . 

Commercial materials often 
are similar to what the child 
plays with at home or, are 
much too "elegant" for him to 
identify with or enjoy. Thus, 
they do not stimulate a child's 
thinkincj or imagination. 

A piece of equipment made 
for only one use (for example, 
a seesaw) may lead children to 
only one discovery. If it can 
be used in many ways, new 
ideas and new plans develop; 
new problems arise and new 
solutions must be found by 
individuals or small groups 
of children. Innovative 
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rhi Mrcn* '^^'t urnl cjr^' on it-/, 
s^t ♦ rio '-•r' . -or nt w If-arninqs, 
invil.' rr^a'lvit., cind './-Ip them 
devt-lop r.fv; nkills* 

How often car; chil^^i.-n find a small 
shaded sf^cludf^c' spot where just 
one or two can play, a spot'^that 
adults haven't yet ''ruined?" Is 
your yard designed to extend 
possibilities for r:rowth, play, 
and intellectual development? 



materials, nany of which are 
simply taken from the natural 
surrcundinqs. 

Many materials may soom to be 
nothinq of value until a child 
"discovers" and wants them for 
his play. Then a barrel, an 
old lantern, a log, a 2* x 4', 
an old baby carriage wheel, 
become excitingly alive as its 
young inventor finds a new 
reason for its being. 



Have you ever noticed how dull | 
most play yards are, how ' 
restless children become and 
how bored? How many times 
have you seen two swings, a 
slide, and perhaps a small ' 
sandbox as the total equipment ! 
in a play area? fcjarh child is ' 
^ different . Why is play equip- ' 
I ment always the same? 



NFW HOPE 



Because much play equipment is so 
dull, some manufacturers now are 
branching out into more varied 
designs. Many educators and 
recreational planners are designina 
.new and exciting "adventure" 
playgrounds. 

In Denmark, Professor C. T. 
Sorrenson, a landscape architect, 
designed a waste material playground. 
He was impressed by the fact that 
children prefer playing in junk yards 
to the sterile, immovable equipment 
placed in off. 'al children's centers. 
Since that tirr a great many very 
interesting pit areas have been 
developed all over the v/orld using 
inexpensive but really challenging 



MATERIALS AND YOU l 

Consider how each child differs 
from every other - in interests, 
in ability, age. Have you a 
large enough variety of 
materials? When you provide 
for individual differences, 
remember that you and your 
children are continually 
growing and changing. This 
means that you must continually 

. provide new things, old 
things 

• use them in different ways 
. paint them a different 

color 

. put them in different 
places 

• bring them inside; take 
them outside 

But, above' all, as you work 
with the children, you must 
-^€^^1 inspired to add exciting 
things to your equipment, must 
believe 'jhat the "unusual," 
the "junk," the "white elephant" 
can have a creative use. (If 
you can't think of the use, 
your children will I) 

Be imaginative; be patient with 
your children's imagination. 
Enjoy it. Nothing is more 
exciting than listening to your 
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CHILD DAY CARE GUIDELINES ^^6 



May, 1965 - Revised August, 1973 



children's df^sires and their 
abiliti( r> to use and create things 
in their own way. Realize that 
some children love dirt even if 
you hate it; that they may like a 
bit of disorder even if it makes 
you uncomfortable* After all, 
for whom is your program designed - 
YOU or the CHILDREN? 

Some suggestions follow of the 
kinds of original and homemade 
materials that you can try. The 
list is as endless as OUR 
imagination and YOURS. 





Remember to inspect all 
materials regularly and check 
them for safety. Make sure 
climbing apparatus is safely 
bolted or sunk in concrete* 
Discard items when they are 
no longer safe to use* 

Provide for storage of outdoor 
equipment when not in use. 
Provide for easy availability 
when irterest is high or 
renewed. And most important, 
regardless of the nature of 
your equipment, children will 
need your supervision and 
your guidance to help them 
extend and enrich their own 



ideas* 
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July^ 1965 



TO: . ALL NURSERY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND DAY CARE CENTERS 
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Division of Maternal and Child Health 

Judith Bender, Day Care Consultant 
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CHILD DAY CARE NEWSLETTER 

Number 7 



THE TWO-YEAR-OLD IN DAY CARE 



The two-year-old is very busy I The world is so large - 
so full of fascinating; things to touch, and see, and 
taste, and smell and try for the first timej The day 
care center is a friendly, safe and healthy place where 
the two-year-old can begin to learn what the world is 
like* It is important to remember that a two-year-old 
is very young for an all-day program; he requires careful 
attention to his individual needs* 



WHAT IS THE TWO-YEAR-OLD LIKE? 

First of all, he's bigger than he 
was last year. 

He's vigorous, enthusiastic and ener- 
getic and is outgrowing some of his 
baby ways* 

He plays among a group of others but 
not yet with them. 

He tires very easily and then misses 
his Mother. 

Around two and a half he becomes 
rather independent. (They have been 
known as "the terrible twos.") 

He says "no J" whenever he has the 
chance. 



He dawdles. 

He often wants what he wants 
immediately - no waiting. 

Every procedure has to be a 
ritual - just like yesterday. 

He is suspicious of new 
situations. 

He has difficulty in making 
up his mind. 

He is not yet able to share. 

By the time he's three, he*s 
calmer, happier and more flexible. 

i 5 0 continued 
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WHAT CAN THE TWO-YEAR-OLD DO? 

He can move quickly, and without help - 

He is losing his ••toddler** walk. 

He runs, but isn't ready for rapid 
stops and starts. 

He can go up and down stairs alone, 
holding on to the wall or railing. 
He lingers to ••mark time** on each 
step. 

He can climb and gush and pull and dig 
and carry. 

He expresses his happiness by smiling, 
jumping up and down, clapping his hands 
and screeching. 

He is becoming better at holding a 
spoon and can hold and drink from his 
•cup with real confidence. 

He can push a chair and climb up on it 
to reach a high shelf. 

He can stay dry for longer periods, is 
learning to use the toilet and is 
sometimes very upset by an *'accident .•• 

He usually can talk. 

He understands more than he can 
express. 

He puts two or three words together: 

••Mommy go bye-bye*^ 
••I (me) do it^* 
••Miner^ 

••See daddy coraing^^ 

Sometimes his language is hard for 
adults to understand. 

He can use materials in an exploratory 
fashion - purely for the joy of 
experimenting. 

He can hit or bite or cry v;hen he's 
angry. He needs understanding more 
than punishment. 

WHAT ARE HIS NEEDS? 

Warm, loving, attentive adults who are 
with him each day and who can under- 
stand, help, and guide him * 

Adults who know how difficult it is 
to make a choice - who say, ••Now 
it's time to...,'^ instead of ••Do 
cdY/^ you want to...?^^ when there really 

LiMj!!;;;^ is no choice. T; j 



Adults who stoop down to a 
two*year-old's level to talk 
to him* 

Adults who say ••Now it^s 
Johnny's turn. You • 11 have 
another turn after Johnny," 
and then make sure that he 
has his turn next. 

Adults who provide plenty of 
materials for all so that too 
much stress need not be put on 
sharing. 

Adults who approach him indiv- 
idually or hold his hand to 
catch his attention- shouting 
across the room is loud and 
scary. 

Adults who speadc slowly and 
use words that are easily 
understood, such as '•Where 
does your coat go?^^ ••It^s 
time to...^^, ••Let's do some- 
thing together." 

Adults who understand that a 
tired, cranky, whiny, two- 
year-old may not feel well, or 
he may miss his Mommy very 
much. 

Nourishing food and frequent 
periods of rest and quiet through- 
out the day. 

Small groups of no more than six 
of his age-mates. 

A routine of activities that he 
can count on from day to day. 

Enough time to complete a taskf 
heed a command, do it himself. 

Time to explore, to experiment 
or just to watch - this is how 
he learns and develops. 

To learn to trust adults. Parents 
must tell the child when they're 
leaving and when they're coming 
back. Don^t try to ••fool** him. 

Sometimes a familiar toy from 
home to carry around or keep 
nearby. 

Many chances for success to 
promote confidence. 

continued 
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SETTING THE SCENE FOR WORK AND PLAY 



The day care center is a child's 
world, where everything is just the 
right size. Tables, chairs, sinks, 
toilets are small enough and low 
enough to encourage independence. 
Soap and paper towels should be easy 
to reach. 

The rooms for work and play should 
be large and clean and cheerful — 
painted in a light color and main- 
tained at a comfortable temperature. 

Decorations can be examples of the 
child's own art work and simple pic- 
tures of familiar objects placed at 
his eye level. 

Clear, bright colors are most 
appealing. 

A variety of work and play materials 
are arranged on low, open shelves 
where everything can be easily reached 
and easily' put away by the children. 

Trucks, blocks, dolls and all play 
equipment are kept clean and in good 
repair because children work more 
effectively with materials that are 
in good condition. 

There should be plenty of open floor 
space to allow for all kinds of 
activities ~ children become fussy 
in cramped spaces, 

WHAT DOES HE USE FOR WORK AND PLAY? 

Homemaking play 

Dolls - soft, squeaky ones; 

realistic baby dolls 
Pots and pans with lids 
Eggbeaters 

Spoons, dishes of metal or 

soft plastic 
Brooms and mops - child size 
Doll carriage 
Doll bed, blanket 
Telephones 
Ironing board, iron 
Rocking chair 

Dramatic play 

Pocket books and hats - big, 

Mommy's size ;? U «| a 2 



Sandbox 

Blocks • big and little, 

hollow cardboard or plastic 
Cars , trucks , trains 
Water paints, large brushes 
Wagon - small enough to pull 
and push 

Art experiences 

Magazines for turning and 

tearing 
Crayons, large 
Play dough 
Finger paint 

Music experiences 
Bells 

Drums, tom-toms 

Maracas 

Shakers 

Record player - simple singing, 
rhythms which he creates 

Books and stories 

Picture books - of sturdy 
quality, simple bright 
colors, showing familiar 
objects 

Simple stories about himself 
and his activities 

Science experiences 

Short neighborhood walks to 

collect pebbles, nuts, cones 
Leaf raking, tumbling 
Shells 
Pets 

Small muscle play 

Simple wooden puzzles with 

2 or 3 pieoes;;.-- . 
Stringing big wooden beads 

Large muscle play 

Rocking boat 
Something to climb on 
Something to pull and push 
Water play 
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Number 8 

THE THREE YEAR OLD IN DAY CARE 



The three-year-old is interested in people and things 
and ideas • He really is growing up now. He is no 
longer a ''toddler," yet he needs to act like one 
OCCASIONALLY, He no longer plays all by himself, but 
he needs to do so OCCASIONALLY. Many threes are ready 
to be in a group setting. They will enjoy a gay, 
relaxing lay with you. And you will enjoy it with 
them. Know and accept them as the three-year-olds 
they are and don't rush them into being an age which 
they are not. 



WHAT IS THE THREE- YEAR-OLD LIKE? 



He wants to please. He is more co- 
operative than he was at two; he 
understands words better, and you 
can explain things to him. 

He is "jet-propelled" — full of 
energy , enthusiasm] 

He still dawdles, too, ana resents 
being hurried. * 

He sucks his thumb, sometimes. 

He is becoming aware of himself as 
an individual — and aware of others. 

His family is his main interest, 
but all people are important to him. 
He loves companionship and making 
friends; he may even have a "best 
friend 1" 



He loves to laugh; 
laugh with him. 



he wants you to 



But he also cries and hits out to 
stand up for his rights — he is 
just beginning to "argue with words." 

He is developing independence, likes 
to try new ways of doing things. He 
says, "I can do it myselfi" 

Undressing is easy; dressing is 
^ ^ harder. 

He enjoys helping YOU. It makes him 
feel important. He needs this now. 

Q He is very tidy, very neat. 

is even starting to take turns, 
to share. 



But he considers himself a great 
artist; he may not want to share 
one piece of paper. 

He usually announces when he must 
go to the toilet, but he can take 
care of himself and is starting to 
be dry at night also. Of course, 
there are still "accidents." 

Sometimes he is fearful — of an 
unfamiliar object, a noise, the 
dark, a new experience. 

A few other children are fun to 
play with, for a short time. But 
when drfficulties arise he returns 
to play by himself. 

He is really not ready for much 
group participation. 

However, he is curious j He asks, 
"why?" "when?" "what?" — he tests, 
be touches, he watches and so he 
learns. 

WHAT CAN THE THREE-YEAR-OLD DO? 

He walks, runs, jumps, and gallops* 

He can use a tricycle now. 

He still is scribbling but it*s be- 
coming more controlled. Sometimes 
he tells you what it is but the 
next minute it may be something 
elsel 

^'"'■'^ . 
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He knows color differences but he 
does not name them yet » 

He sings, and sometimes on pitch I 

He can accept simple responsibil- 
ities, such as poui'ing from a 
pitcher, using both hands. 

He can catch a large ball (about 
one time out of three!) 

He is ready to respond when you 
talk to him — he "learns to listen" 
and "listens to learn," 

He speaks in sentences; talks to 
himself. Most words you will under- 
stand, some you won't. 

He can feed himself pretty well but 
there are still many spill ings, and 
he likes playing in the food. It is 
hard for him to "stay at the table." 

He uses the floor to play on; tables 
and three-year-olds do not mix well. 

He helps put away toys now — if 
adults help, tooi 

WHAT ARE HIS NEEDS? 

Watchful adults who can create an 
orderly environment , free from acci- 
dent hazards. 

A careful health check each morning 
by someone who knows the signs of 
illness. 

A GRADUAL introduction to a group - 
a visit before regular attendance, 
his mother to stay if he needs her 
a while. 

A small group ~ of children his 
own age. 

Plenty of space to wander and ex- 
plore — with adults close at hand. 

Plenty of time to learn on his own, 
to follow through his own ideas. 

Plenty of materials with which to 
experiment and learn to understand 
his environment. 

Very short, personal story and con- 
versation times with just a few 
children. A place to sit close to 
the adult. 

ERiC 0 0 
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Someone to laugh with! 

An affectionate adult to console 
him when he cries. 

A nap. 

Nourishing meals and snacks to meet 
his growth needs. 

An adult to offer help when help is 
needed. 

Comfort for his fears. Tears are 
soon replaced by interest and curi- 
osity. 

Help in answering his questions; by 
conversations, observations, nearby 
trips and simple books. 

Adults who use clear simple speech 
with him, since language ability is 
developing rapidly now. 

A feeling of importance ~ of being 
worthwhile. 

Encourage ~ don 't ever shame him. 
Require only what really matters. 
Be consistent. 

Provide continued opportunities 
for success. 

WHAT DOES HE USE FOR WORK AND PLAY? 

Homemeikin^ play 

Child size stove, refrigerator, 
doll bed, etc.; plus 
all of the equipment for a lively 
housekeeping corner. 

Dramatic play 

His interests are centered on 
family and occupations: 

dres8«up costumes — for 
indoors and out. 

cars, airplanes, trucks, 
boat, trains. 

A digging area, with things to 
play and dig with. 

Water play, of all kinds. 

Outdoor equipment to encourage 
imagination, learnings and skills 
(a.g. homemade tent, large boxes, 
long boards). 

I 1 
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Blocks 

You will notice that a three-year- 
old lines up his blocks rather 
than building them high. This is 
the beginning of buildings taking 
form* 

His unlimited imagination aay turn 
a block into a doll, a train, a 
piece of food, etc. 

Musical activities 

He dances — joyfully. 
He uses instruments* 
Sometimes for one minute, 
sometimes for 30 minutes. 

Books and stories 

Simple picture books about famil- 
iar things* 

And, he will ask you to read them 
again and again* 

Art experiences 

Wet clay and dough; to manipulate 
to pat, dig holes In with fingers, 
to squeeze - maybe to make '"balls" 
and "snakes." 

Cutting — he is starting to* 
Pasting. 



Crayoning* 

Hammering and nailing* 

Paints " tempera, with large l8 x 
21 inch paper and 5/^ to 1 inch 
jwide , long-handled brushes. He 
paints in large blobs of color* 

Plus, more of the two-year-old 
experiences. 

Puzzles and games 

Keep them simple and sturdy* 

Science experiences 

He loves to examine bugs, worms, 
seeds, flowers. 

He loves to watch and help care 
for pets* 

He still loves to Jump in leaves 
and play in water — and this is 
learning, too. 

Large muscle play 

More things to pull and push, to 
carry around, to crawl through* 

Things to ride, to load. 

Some rocking, some climbing, and 
plenty of space for running, jump- 
ing, building. 
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MEMORANDUM January. 1966 



TO: ALL NURS3RY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND DAY CARE CENTERS 

FROM: John L. Pitts, M.D. , M.P.H., Chief 

Division of Maternal and Child Health 



IMPORTANT 

The Health Department is the only agencv which can grant a license 
for the operatiou of a day care center in Maryland. This license is 
granted annually after inspection proves that the center is currently 
meeting standarls set up by the State Board of Health and Mental Hygiene, 
The State Board of Education is the only agency which can grant official 
approval or accreditation of educational programs in private pre-school 
facilities. Please do not be misled by any literature you receive from 
private organizations offering "approval" of your center. There is no 
substitute for the license you obtain from the Health Department or 
certificate of approval from the Board of Education. 

It is not possible to buy an "approved" insignia for your day care 
center that will suffice for a Health Department license, or Board of 
Education approved. , 
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THE FOUP-YEAR-OLD IN DAY CARE 



There's not a chance in the world that you can overlook 
the four-year-old in your center I He's the busiest^ 
noisiest , most active child anywhere. He talks the most 
and sings the loudest* He really is ready for group 
life, he is ready for the companionship of his own age, 
he is ready (almost aching) to use those bi^ muscles for 
running and jumping and climbing and pushing. Sometimes 
he is very hard to understand - one minute he is the 
blustering, self-confident man of the world, and the next 
minute he is crushed, dejected and "babyish" because 
someone ignored him or forgot to praise uia latest project. 
As the saying goes, "He may sometimes be a headache, but 
he'll never be a borel" 



WHAT IS THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD LIKE? 

He is exuberant, enthusiastic and 
sometimes exasperating* 

He wants far more independence than 
he really can handle* 

He is beginning to go beyond the 
confines of his backyard for friends 
and adventures. 

He is interested in adults and all 
of their activities* 

He is not as strong s he looks; 
he tires easily and still needs an 
afternoon nap* 

He is fascinated by words - the 
sound of them and their effect 
upon others* He experiments with 
"naughty" words as well as poetry. 

He "shows-off." 

He runs, he does not walk. 

He is testing his whole world and 
the people in it to see how much 
he cat* control* 

He is bossy* 

He is beginning to know about him- 
self as a separate person, apart 
from his family* 



He loves loud noises if he makes 
them himself; but he can become 
frightened of sirens, bells and 
whistles that are unexpected* 

He la beginning to plan his work 
and play and often knows what he is 
going to do before he starts* 

His small muscles still lag behind 
the laurge ones in development and 
coordination. 

He is beginning to understand 
"yesterday , " "today , " and "to- 
morrow," but other designations of 
time are still vague. 

About k% he is starting to under*- 
stand about "real" and "pretend." 

He is developing a sense of humor - 
he loves to hear and tell silly 
stories, and is delighted when you 
"get the joke." 

This may be a year of lots of colds 
and earaches and sore throats * 
adults must be watchful # 



continued 
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WHAT CAN THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD DO? 

He can TALK and TALK and TALK; 
and he needs the chance to do so. 

He can dress himself if he has 
plenty of timei but he still has 
trouble with shoes. 

He can run and jump with real dex- 
terity and daring* 

He is willing to try new foods if 
they are interesting and attract- 
ively served* 

He can count four or more objects 
and touch them at the same time* 

He loves to ask endless detailed 
questions* Often he really is not 
interested in detailed answers* 

He can be comfortable with a group 
of children for most of the day* 

He sometimes tells an adult about 
his art work* Usually it looks 
like something to him* 

He can chat during meals and eat 
at the same time* 

He can carry on long, involved con- 
versations but rarely sticks to 
the subject • He will learn this 
as he grows* 

He can put his materials away by 
himself but does a better job with 
adult help and adult encouragement* 

lie can run short errands if the 
directions are simple* 

He has a hard time stopping activ- 
ities in the middle - he wants to 
finish* Try to let him* (This 
does not mean that he is stubborn; 
he is interested and learning*) 

WHAT ARE HIS NEEDS? 

He needs other children his own age 
to play with, talk with, learn with* 

He needs independence equal to his 
abilities, with firm and definite 
limits surrounding this indepen- 
dence* 

He needs adults who: 

know how to guide a four-year- 
old in learning at a four-year 
^ level ,^ 



help him if he is afraid of the 
dark, afraid of do^s, afraid of 
some people 

can divert his "out-of-bounds" 
behavior into constructive chan- 
nels without punishing 

can interpret the actions and in- 
tentions of one child to another 

tell him when to stop and rest* 

He needs simple, direct and honest 
answers to his questions* 

He needs praise for his efforts 
and succese In his endeavors* 

He needs routines that he can count 
on, but flexible schedules to allow 
for sudden enthusiasms* 

He needs careful supervision of his 
health and safety, because this is 
an "accident prone" age* Tired 
children are doubly susceptible* 

He needs first-hand experiences in 
touching, tasting, seeing, hearing* 
and smelling* 

He needs a variety of materials 
that edlow for experimentation and 
manipulation* 

He needs the freedom of ox, jOT 
play without the restriction of 
organized games* 

He needs plenty of time to complete 
his activities without rushing - 
whether they are eating, dressing, 
building, or painting* 

WHAT DOES HE USE FOR WORK AND PLAY? 

He uses all the materials he en- 
joyed when he was a three-year- 
old* Now he uses them with renewed 
vigor and a sense of imagination 
and creativity that shows an added 
year of growth and learning* 

Homemaking play materials 

The sink, stov , refrigerator, doll 
beds, etc* plus: 

dress-ups for boy ^ (men^L^ nats, 
neckties, firema ihats, policeman 
hats, vests, shoes) as well as 
clothes for girls 

mirror 

chest for storage 
\) if i) ^ clothes lines and clothes pine 

continued 
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Dramatic ylay materials 

Sand with spoons, shovelSi buckets, 
trucks 

Water with funnels, sieves, small 
boats, pitcher, straws, soap flakes 

Typewriter (a real one) 

Store-keeping equipment - cash 
register , play money , cans, boxes, 
etc • 

Tricycles, wagons, boxes, short 
ladders , barrels , for outdoors 

Lengths of hose Tor playing **f ire- 
man^* and *'gas station'* 

Art materials 

Modeling materials - papier mache , 
clay, sawdust, plasticene 

Hole punch 

Chalk, charcoal 

Scrap material of various sizes, 
shapes, textures 

Gadgets for printing 

Varied size paint brushes 

Literature materials 

Flannel board, pieces and shapes 

A variety of story, picture and 
reference books 

Poetry 

Music materials 

Records for activity and listening 
Rhythm instruments - bought and made 



Blocks 

More variety in shape and size 

Accessories: 

colored cube-blocks 

realistic figures of animals and 
people 

small cars, trucks, airplanes 

Science materials 

Aquarium 

Bird feeder 

Cages, boxes and jars for animals 
and insect pets 

Magnets with accessories 

Magnifying glass 

Prism 

Seeds and bulbs 
Thermometer 

Large batteries, insulatad wire, 
small light bulbs and sockets 

Carpentry materials 
Work bench 

Real tools , child size 
Soft wood 

Nails, screws, etc* 
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THE FIVE-YEAR^LD IN DAY CARE 



Number 10 



The five-year«old is a slightly older, more mature 
version of the delightful three-year-old. He has 
reached a serene but temporary "coming-of-age." 
The boastful I aggressive, exasperating four-year- 
old has given way to a companionable, self-con- 
tained person convinced of his own dignity and 
comfortably aware of his own identity* He is 
everybody's favorite ~ until he begins to "turn 
six." 



WHAT IS THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD LIKE? 

He is conscious of his new maturity; 
he senses that he is growing up, and 
he seems to like it« 

He is more likely to tell strangers 
that he is "five" than to tell his 
name! 

He observes grown-ups carefully and 
wants to do everything they do* 

He is deeply interested in family 
relationships and is beginning to 
make a distinction between mascu- 
line and feminine roles • 

He is interested in babies and will 
express curiosity about reproduction 
and birth unless his questions have 
been answered earlier* 

He is affectionate toward adults, 
friendly and talkative • (In his 
sociability, he often innocently 
tells family secrets*) 

He is developing a sense of humor 
and enjoys tricks and jokes, but he 
cannot yet laugh at himself* 

He is leaner and more agile than the 
four*y earmold; he has a good sense 
of balance* 

be loves movement and noise* 

He tires easily because he is bo 
active* 

He likes simple foods and may re- 
fuse to eat mixtures - stews, for 
example* 

He looks forward to "school" with 
enthusiasm and excitement* 

He ia aware that "writing says some- 
thing*' and is beginning to recognize 
,9^. some letters and words* 



He often pretends to read and write; 
he does not like to admit that he 
cannot* 

He loves stories, either read or told 
- especially those with action and 
movement and repetitive phrases* 

He is filled with curiosity and is 
eager for facts; he is ready to ex- 
tend his community experiences much 
further than the four-year-old* 

He has a keen interest in numbers 
and counting* 

He is beginning to distinguish truth 
from fantasy* 

He is imaginative, but his imagin- 
ation is close to reality* 

He strives for reality in his drawing 
and painting (houses, cars, people)* 
However, he is not always capable 
of realism, yet, and his art work 
shows all levels of maturity* 

He tends to be socially conforming 
and is critical of children who are 
not* 

He is embarrassed by his mistakes 
or accidents and blames the nearest 
person* 

He tries to "be good" to please 
adults; he is delighted by their 
praise* 

He is beginning to show rerpect for 
group property and for the rights 
of others* 

He plays comfortably with other 
children in small groups, with rela- 
tively little conflict* 

i\ f continued 
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As a general rule, he is irritable 
and cross only when tired, hungry 
or sick* 

He begins to lose his serene dispo- 
sition as he nears the age of six, 
and his moods then are contradictory 
and often unpredictable* 

WHAT CAN A FIVE-YEAR-OLD DO? 

He can take care of his personal 
needs almost without adult help - 
bathing, toileting, dressing (except 
difficult fastenings), eating (except 
cutting meat)« 

He can climb with ease, run, skip, 
and dance with abandon* 

He can do easy chores and clean-up 
jobs* 

He can speek clearly - hue he may 
misuse words he does not understand* 

He can remember his address* 

He can identify pennies, nickels 
and dimes* 

He can cooperate in making and carry- 
ing out simple and immediate group 
plans* 

He can listen and take turns speak- 
ing in a group discussion (skillful 
guidance from an adult is needed to 
keep fives on the subject)* 

On a trip, he can ask for information 
he wants (from a farmer, a fireman, 
etc*) 

He can organize his play with care- 
ful concern for facts gathered from 
trips or from his observations of 
adult activities* (This is dramatic 
play, and his is elaborate and 
lively*) 

He can work with several children 
to lay out simple "maps" with blocks, 
showing streets and buildings in 
their relative locations* 

He can make up new stories; he can 
suggest different endings for old 
ones* 



He can use creative materials, tools, 
and play equipment with a fair amount 
of competence { he mixes new colors. 




He can pick out familiar tunes on 
the piano and "compose" his own; he 
can sing* 

He can settle most of his disputes 
with words; he can bargain for what 
he wants* 

WHAT ARE HIS NEEDS? 
He needs: 
Adults 

who know that he will learn from 
his activity, not theirs 

who know when to teach and when 
to let him find his own answers 

who will not push him toward reading 
and writing when he is not ready 

who will take their cues to his 
readi ness for any new experience 
from him 

who respect and openly approve his 
creativity, his thinking 

who watch for his safety without 
being too protective 

He needs: 

freedom to move about, to choose 
his own activities for a large part 
of the day 

freedom to talk, to ask questions, 
to express his ideas, to be noisy 

freedom to use his own language 
without being told, "You say it 
this way * . * " 

plenty of space in which to move, 
to play, to build 

much equipment, many materials, 
many sources of information 

opportunities to use his skills, 
to assume the responsibilities he 
is equal to 

quiet, restful times in his day^s 
program with a cot -rest after 
lunch (although some fives do 
not sleep) 

quiet places where he can be alone 
- to look at a book, to watch an 
animal, to paint a picture, to 
solve a puzzle 

He needs: 
I ^\ 2 trips into the community - 

to find answers to questions 
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to encourage curiosity 
to acquire new concepts 
to become aware of the wonders 
of nature 

WHAT DOES HE USE FOR WORK AND PLAY? 

Much outdoor equipment for large 
muscle activity; (see Newsletter 
Number 6, May, 1965) 

All the indoor materials he used at 
four (see Newsletter Number 9, Jan- 
uary, 1966) with some new materials 
to be added: 

Homemaking play 

A dressing table with mirror 
Jewelry box with costume jewelry 
Many costumes «* the fancier the 
better: scarves and ribbons, big 
hats and long skirts, shopping 
bags 

Pencils, desk pads 
Flashlights 

Paper punch and "tickets" for con- 
ductors and bus drivers 

Blocks 

A larger supply of unit blocks 

Many small cars, bua&es and trucks 
for the roads, particularly those 
with special uses - gas trucks 
tow trucks, delivery trucks, etc* 

Several trucks large enough for 
hauling 

Construction toys • dump trucks, 
steam shovels, cranes, steam 
rollers 

Boats and barges, planes 

Freight train set v/ith various cars 

Art materials 

Add to the variety of colors and 
textures in paper , colors of paint , 
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materials for pasting; a collection 
of boxes and materials for three* 
dimensional construction 

Extra jars for mixing "new" colors 

Enamel and shellac or rubber base 
paint for finishing clay and wood 
products (used only under super- 
vision) 

Carpentry materials 
Add; 

dowel sticks (for masts, smoke- 
stacks) 

wheels (button molds, jar lids or 
checkers with holes drilled through 
middle) 

a hand-drill with set of points, 
brace , jigsaw , C-clamps , files , 
rasp, screw drivers 

plenty of wood in varying widths, 
lengths, and thicknesses (soft 
wood that children can saw) 

bottle caps, string, material 
scraps, etc. (for decoration and 
other purposes) 

( All carpentry should be carefully 
supervised to avoid accidents. ) 

Miscellaneous materials 

Table games (Lotto, for example) 
which require counting or matching 

Measuring cup, pint and quart 
bottles (plastic) 

Kitchen scale 

Teakettle and hot plate (used by 
adult to demonstrate experiments 
or cooking) 

Rulers (inches, half-inches) 

Yardstick and tape measure 

Clock and calendar 

Pulleys (large and small) with 
ropes t clothesline or strong twine, 
basHets or small pails for hoisting 
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This concludes a Newsletter Series on recognizing normal behavior. We 
have outlined the probable changes that you may expect as children grow* 
They may go through all the stages, but not at the exact ages. Each 
child is a unique being* And thist above all . we^must remember. 
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SECRETS TO BLOCK BUILDING: 
ENOUGH BLOCKS, ENOUGH SPACE, ENOUGH TIME, ENOUGH IDEAS 

I. AN ADEQUATE AMOUNT OF BLOCKS 

A. Regulation Unit Building Blocka — scaled sizes plus varied 
shapes, wooden, uncolored, indestructible* 

1* Ten children, minimua — one quarter school set (about 830#) 
2. Fifteen children ~ one half school set (about $100.) 
Twenty-five children — full school set (about $200*) 

* Unit blocks should be a "must" in your budget. 

B. Large Building Blocks (see school catalogues for a variety of 
choice) • 

• Money invected in these is well spent. 

C. Other Kinds of Blocks — various sizes, varied materials, 
usually destructible. These do not have the values of unit 
blocks but can be used for building. 

1. Commercial: "red brick", sold flat, cardboard must be 
assembled* 

2. Homemade: boxes or cartons of all sizes can be used as 
building blocks. 

Reinforced cardboard cartons or cigar boxes* Obtain 
free at food markets and leave flaps on. Stuff with 
newspaper for extra weight. Close with masking tape 
or cover with "contact*" May be painted by children. 
Cut two by four lumber into varied sizes. i 
Wooden crates: obtain pear crates, melon crates, etc* 
at food markets; may be sanded and painted* Use 
with boards (three feet long and longer)* Especially 
good for outdoor manipulative play* 
A pile of safe scrap lumber tor your playground makes 
a good building material* 

0 0<M)4 
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D. Accessories 

1. Transportation and freight toys, small figures of people 
and animals, bought or homemade* 

2. Pieces of fabric, linoleum, wire, cord, etc« 
I 3* Box of one inch colored cubes. 



Block building promotes 
essential learnings, but 
it may be a NEGATIVE ex- 
perience unless there is 
an ADEQUATE NUMBER of 
blocks for the group* 



Difference in play between large and unit 
blocks: with large block building the 
child is the actor; it is he who builds 
the "bus" and becomes the "driver". With 
unit blocks he is NOT the actor, he is the 
manipulator of people or animals or just 
blocks in dramatizing situations. 



II. PROCEDURES 

A. Provide enough time for building; children usually use about 
ten minutes to plan, thirty to build, fifteen to put away. 
So use blocks during your long free choice periods. 

B. Store unit blocks on low open shelves, lengthwise according to 
size* 

C. Provide as much open floor space as possible in which to 
build, away from traffic areas and other activiti>s« 

D. Help children to build away from block shelf (chalk or tape 
or block line on floor may help) so that shelves are always 
accessible for more blocks. 

E. Older children take blocks from shelves as needed, a few at 
a tijie, 

F. Help children to respect each others' structures. 

G. Help children put blocks away in proper stacks. 

H. Structures should be left up and saved once in a while! 

I. Make put-away time FUN. Put-away techniques: 

1. Give children five minute warning before it is time to 

put things away. 
2« Children can divide up the chores (some put away some 

shapes, o'^hers another, etc;) 
3. John can put away two blocks at a time; Mary three, etc. 

Make up put -away songs such as "Johnny knows wh^re each 

one goes, etc." 

5« Some blocks can be piled on others and pushed to the shelf. 
6. A small wagon is useful; large size cars, trucks or boats 
can also be used for hauling. 

III. '. ROLE OF THE ADULT IN BLOCK BUILDING 

A« To provide the materials, space, time and ideas. 

B. To be interested and enthusiastic herself about the values and 
enjoyment of blocks. 

C. To sometime help children who "can't get started" by talking 
about familiar experiences they have had, by starting block 
structure herself — slowly, thoughtfully. 

Q D, By helping to solve the problem when a structure "always falls 

ERIC 'i^"""- 
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E. To help older children plan for large, ambitious projects. 

F. To help expand the child's own wishes or ideas, but help only 
when necessary* An adult does not set patterns to copy. 

Q. To provide supervision so that children value their block 
structures and ''knocking down" is controlled. 

IV. CHILDREN USE BLOCKS DIFFERENTLY 

A. According to age ~ ranging from two year olds who just carry 
them around, to five year olds who build very complex structures. 
In between comes "piling", "lining up", "building simple 
enclosures" , etc» 

B. According to background — blocks are used to represent different 
things according to children's environments. An individual 
block may represent a bus to a child in Baltimore City and a 
tractor to a child from a farm community. Children's block 
structures reflect what they understand and observe about life 
around them. We must help them make sensitive observations* 

V. VALUES OF BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 

A. Unit blocks provide a basis for: 

1« Concepts of number, shape, space and weight relationships. 

2« Concepts of balance and support • 

3. Sensory discriminations; visual, tactile 

B. Children don't have to sit still when block playing; they can 
change positions often, move around. 

C. Plenty of chance for muscle coordination. 

D. A sense of achievement is quickly gained (block work stan'^s 
up TALLi) 

E. Respect for achievements and ideas of others. 

F. Ideas are shared; problems are posed, discussed and solved. 

G. Relationships of community living are played out and better 
understood from use of blocks with related accessories. 

H. Vocabulary is increased by usin^ correct names for blocks 
(square, oblong, pillar, half unit, etc.), and by conversation 
while planning and building between children, and between 
children and adults. 

I. Opportunities for individual experimentation. 

J. Creation of own real and imaginary worlds, thereby deepening 
understandings . 

K. Chance to escape from the human inter-personal world for a 
while into a world of materiauLs. 

L. Blocks are fun! Blocks are adaptable; they can be used for 
many things at many times. 



You will learn much about each 
of your children as you watch 
them "speak" through the lan- 
guage of block building. 
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A healthy child is a child who is physically 
and emotionally free to grow and mature in a 
way that is right for him. You, who provide 
day care for children, know how important it 
is to work with families in a planned effort 
to protect, maintain, and improve the health 
of children in your care. An important part 
of this effort is the adult's role in obser-* 
vinK children in the center. 



WHY OBSERVE CHILDRE N? 

How many times have you thought, "Johnny just isnH himself 
this mornine"? Perhaps he is cranky when he is usually agree- 
able; perhaps he wants no lunch when he is usually the first 
one to ask for seconds; perhaps he is coughing frequently. You 
have been observing Johnny and you realize that something is 
wrong - this behavior is not normal for Johnny, 

Observation means the act of noticing or paying attention to 
things. Observation of a child is one way of beginning to 
appraise a child's health statue. It is usually the first way, 
since the way children look and act tells a great deal about 
them. Observation is one of the methods of detecting change 
in a child, and all changes are "important. Sometimes the 
changes are dramatic as in the onset of sudden illness. Often 
the changes are part of the slow development of a child which 
indicate the presence or lack of physical and mental health. 
You who work actively with young children in day care are in a 
special position to note these changes. 

Many young children are not able to tell you when something is 
wrong. Sometimes they do not yet have the vocabulary, but 
more often they know that something isn't just right, but they 
don't know exactly what it is. Sometimes they are not really 
aware that something is the matter, for example with sight or 
hearing deficiencies. For example, there is Mary who is four 
years old; she cries when she arrives in the morning; she cries 
whenever she has to change activities; she cries and seems 
fearful when another child approaches. You have been observing 
her for some time and she appeara unhappy most of the time. 
Something is wrong, but she can't tell you what it is. 



Therefore, it is your job to look at and to listen to young 
children and to share your knowledge gained from observation 
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with parents. You will want to share Johnny's successes as 
well as his difficulties with his parents. A word of caution 
here: What you observe about Johnny and his family and the 
conclusions you reach are private , privileged information. 
Avoid any temptation to diecuss Johnny with a friend, a 
neighbor, another day care mother. Professional ethics demand 
that you discuss Johnny's progress only with Johnny's family 
or those who have a "right to know". 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

Health observation involves, first of all, understanding of 
the general signs of good health aad it also involves getting 
to know each individual child. Children differ in sizsf 
shape, color of skin, appetite, energy and sociability. Mary 
cries bitterly when the day care adult leaves her side. It 
may be that she is pew to the group and feels uneasy, or it 
may be that there is some physical problem; maybe Mary is 
"coming down with something". In spite of individual differ- 
erences, general characteristics of a healthy child include: 

energy for nursery activities Cv imunication at a level 

^ . ^ ^ ^ ^1. appropriate for his age 

an alert interest in the rr r 

people and materials about clear skin 

gains in height and weight 
clear and bright eyes dependent and independent 

good coordination for his age behavior that is appro- 
priate for his age 

Adults who provide day care for children should be alert to the 
signs of physical illness. Some of the following signs may mean 
the beginning of a communicable disease: 

flushed face swollen glands of neck or 

■> ■■ 1 ji throat 
"watery" or "glassy" appear- 
ance of eyes diarrhea 

frequent sneezing or coughing unexplained profuse sweating 

excessive "crankiness" or ^ sudden chill 

<^^y^^e vomiting 

rash, "bumps" or other un- temperature above 

usual appearance of skin 99® F. 

When any of the above symptoms appear in a child, he should be 
removed from the group in order to protect other children from 
exposure. His parents should be contacted, and he should be 
made as comfortable as possible while he is waiting to be taken 
home or to his physician. 

Identification of acute illness is not the only purpose of 
observation. Certain conditions that persist may indicate the 
need for parents to consult their family physician for possible 
treatment or referral to a specialist. 

er|c ' 
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Eyes - squinting, inflamation, frequent rubbing, 
blinking, styes or crusted lids 

Ears • inability to hear, frequent inattention, 

pulling at or picking in ear, di&scharge 
from ears 

Teeth - unclean, decayed, bleeding, sensitivity to 
hot, cold, or sugary foods or drinks; 
inability to chew hard foods 

Speech and Language - no speech at three years of 

age, stuttering, stanmering, excessively 
loud speech 

Nose and Throat - mouth breathing, unusual noises 
in nose and throat, chronic nasal 
discharge 

General Appearance - undue fatigue, very thin or 
very fat, peculiar gait or other evi- 
dences of poor coordination, sores over 
the body 

General Behavior - frequent falling down or bumping 
into things, frequent temper tantrums, 
unusual nervousness, total lack of interest 
in others, excessive destruct iveness, 
extreme shyness or boldness, frequent 
need to go to the toilet, total lack of 
appetite* 



HOW TO OBSERVE 



In order to observe with the sensitivity and understanding that 
is so necessary, the first step is to get to know each child in 
the group. First of all, talk with the parents about the child 
before he starts coming to the center. What is he like at home? 
Has he been away from home often before? Does he fall asleep 
easily? Is he active or quiet? Is he talkative and social, or 
is he shy? What other children and adults are part of his home 
life? What kinds of activities does he like? What foods are 
his favorites? Answers to questions such as these will help 
you form an opinion about what is "usual" for this particular 
child. 



When the child begins coming to the nursery regularly, watch, 
listen, talk with him. Each time you observe him, you will 
notice characteristics of behavior and general appearance 
which will grow into knowledge and understanding of "Johnny" 
as an individual. 

A daily formal inspection in which the child stands before an 
adult while she shines a flashlight down his throat and into 
his ears and nose is neither necessary nor desirable. An 
adult who knows her children as individuals can decide about 
their health as she observes them in their daily activities. 
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Since obsexvation is not only watching for signs of illness 
^Ach dav. but also is awareness of healthv ctrowth and develoo- 
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MUCH ABOUT MUSIC 

"It is skill in understanding children and not skill 
in music techniques that is important," - Sheehy 



XOU DON>T HAVE TO BE A HUSICIANl 
Children are not "critics: " All 
ask from you is your understanding of how 
they learn and grow, your own satisfac- 
tion in joyful experimentation - both 
yours and theirs - and your PLFAMTPF. in 
helping them to experienc e music. If you 
have fun with music in its many forma, 

so will your children. PLEASURE is 

contagious! 

THINK FIRST OF THE CHILD, NOTQF THE MUSIC 

What does the child do with music? How 
does he make sounds? How does move? 
What is he chanting? Listen to nis own 
rhythms as he claps two blocks together 
and as he sings at the workbench: "bang, 
bang; nail, nail; go, gol" He is making 
music. His imagination is greater than 
ours, less self-conscious, less "schooled." 
Watch your children for hints - music is 
happening all the time BUT 

"WHAT SHALL I DO AS A TEACHER?" 

Realize that music is not just for "ex- 
perts." "It is not something so special 
performed only in a "music period." On 
the other hand, exciting music doesnH 
just happen, it is the result of sensitive 
teaching. Think of music as a combina- 
tion of sound and movement and song and 
story* Think of music as being present 
throughout the day as children play, hum, 
run, wave their scarves, pound their clay. 
Children DISCOVER rhythm and nound and 
they must discover these THEMSELVES before 
we can successfully present what we as 
adults usually believe le "music." There- 
^ ^ore we must provide lots of SPACE. 
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v«rjftd MATERIALS for sound making or 
dramatization; and TIME AND FREEDOM 
to explore personally the possibil- 
ities of "music." Then we must watch, 
listen, appreciate and cherish •ny 
creative idea, however fleeting, 
when it comes. We must have faith 
in the capacity of our children to 
respond to and "feel" music within 
them. Ve must guide and support 
without providing the kind of over- 
powering leadership which will make 
children either de.^endent on us for 
their ideas, or promote the rebellious 
behavior which often seems "ready to 
explode" in adult-lea "nusic periods." 
We must start where our children are t 
not where we might wish they were* 
Wc must start with their lives - with 
what they know and like for our ideas, 
our material. 

EACH CHILD MUST BE HIMSELF 

What each child does with music should 
be just as individual, different from 
every other child as is his language 
or his art work or his personal ap- 
pearance. Music, just as art and play 
and science, is a way of discovering 
and personally in^^erpreting the 
world. We are more used to accepting 
"exploratory" methods in other fields 
than we are in music. What are we 
afraid of? Are we afraid of things 
when we aren't sure how they will 
end up? Are we m' re concerned with 
the end "musical product" than with 
the child's growth while he is 
exploring? 

0 V J 
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IN THE BEGINNING 

Just as a two year old plays alone with all work on a mural i in language 
his toy, 60 he dances alone and experi- they can hold group discussions; in 
ments with his sound instruments alone - play several children contribute to 
with little interest in what his friends each others ideas.) Often children 
are doing. Then, just as he grows and are not comfortable participating in 
starts to play alongside of friends and music activities. Let them join when 
to talk with them as he pounds his clay, they themselves are ready . Encourage, 
so he starts to noti . their dance ideas but do not insist. They may watch, 
and try them himsel. , or make a trade or do something else. And perhaps 
with his instruments. As he grows older in a moment you may suggest just the 
(3 or k) and starts to play with one musical experience that appeals to 
child at a time, so he may dance to an- him. And so, as a child grows, so 
other child's drumbeat , or they may dance do his interests and abilities* And 
together. Gradually, as in play and art we must remember this natural growth 
and language, several children are in music also, and not insist on push- 
able to work together, really sharing ing our ideas onto his being* Again, 
ideas and putting them into a related watch and listen and provide every 
whole, (Five year olds are ready for opportunity for musical growth at 
group rhythms, dancing; in art they can each child's level. Watch! And take 

it from there! ^ 

MUSIC LAS MANT FORMS 

I. BODY MOVEMENTS 

"There are children M^hose normal urge to movement has been repressed; 
children who have been told to sit nicely, to be quiet, to stop 
running, to stop jumping - in short to stop being children." - Rudolph 

A. Every Little Movement Has a RHYTHM All Its Own 

We must help children to know that freedom of movement 
can be good and right, natural and pleasurable. 

Accept the ways in which a child can find satisfaction 
and joy in responding to music without imposing our adult 
concepts of rhythm on them. There is often no need for 
musical accompaniment to a child's movements, nor should 
there be any until the child's own pattern of movement 
has established itself then follow his lead. A child 
establishes his own rhythm. Help each child become aware 
of his own rhythms, to feel hie own beat. Children 
cannot be forced to keep time to music; this improves 
with development, not training. A child reacts as he 
senses the rhythm, therefore, constant musical accompan- 
iment is often confusing and unnecessary. The rhythm 
of body movements is present throughout the day. 

Children like to explore movement using materials such 
as ankle bells, paper streamers, silk scarves, hats 
with long plumes, hoops, balloons, waving capes, dress- 
up clothes from the costume box, instruments to dance 
with (tambourines, maracas, bells, drums, blocks 
knocking together). Watch new rhythms and dance forms 
emerge! 

When working^ with groups of children you can set up your 
^ "ground rules" so they are reassured that they will not 

rnir S®^ hand, and you ar^ reassured that you have 
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control (establish convenient signals, if necessary, for 
"up/* "down," "come to teacher," etc.) 

B, Encouraging Exploration of New Movements (Try some of these; 
make up others) 

1* Can you move your head up and down? Side to side? 
In a circle? 

2. What can you do with just your arms? (Lots of thingsl) 

3, Can you wiggle your toes? How about your feet? 
Can you turn without leaving your sitting position? 

5. How could we get from here to there? (Many ways!)' 

6. How did you get to school today? 

7. How would you get small? Tall? Heavy? In a box? 

8. How would you melt? How would you shake? 

9. How many ways can you walk? Run? Jump? 

C, "Feeling" the Concept of Motion (May be accompanied by 
drum beats or gongs, or beats of two wood blocks) 

1. Of fast and slow (running, walking, twirling, etc.) 

2. Of motion and still 

3« Of different directions: round and round, back and forth, 

up and down, high and low 
4« Of twisting, rolling, whirling, creeping, pushing, 

pulling, tripping, etc* 
5, Of a deflating balloon, a dripping faucet, salt pouring, etc. 

D. Exploring Space (Work with small groups so there is plenty 
of space.l 

1. Lying on the floor: "What can you do?" (Roll? Rock? 
Lift legs? Head? Etc.) 

2. Sitting: (Children will spin, bend, sway.) 

3. Now ^ try standing on your knees. (New ideas: bouncing, etc.) 
4» And standing (More ideas) 

3. Now - move out into space l (In so many wayst) 

E. Dramatization Through Movement 

1. Stories or Personal Experiences Suggesting Dances 

Let children "dance out" stories as the make them 
up with you in a group. Dances may be based on real 
experiences which they have had. Dramatize "building 
a house," "what cowboys do," (they get up, they eat, 
they round up cattle, they sing around campfire, they 
go to sleep, etc.) "what spacemen do," "going to the 
zoo," "what we do in school," etc. 

2« In the Jelly Jar 

Children imagine they are sleeping on the bottom of a 
jelly jar. The jar is just large enough for them to 
touch its sides in every direction by stretching as 
hard as possible. After exploring the jar with their 
bodies children might break out by kicking the sides 
and breaking the glass. 

3. Pictures Suggesting Dances 

Show a series of pictures of a variety of familiar sub* 
jects (a house, a farm, a schoolhouse, etc.) Encourage 
9_ children to dance out some action related to the picture. 
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e«g«t A picture of a house might suggest responses with 
such movements as mowing the lawnt sweeping the floor* 
rocking the baby, brushing teeth, eating breakfast, etc. 

k. Exploring Directions 

Teacher asks children which direction they might go if 
they were looking for something (forward, backward, 
sideward, diagonal, around); if they were picking up 
apples (up and down). 

5« Percussive Movement (Sharp, quick movements) 

Teacher and children explore and dance out ideas, which 
translated into movement would have a percussive quality^ 
such as knocking on a door, hammering a nail in a board, 
stamping a peg into the ground, or jumping on something 
to break it« 

6. Things That Swing (Or things that creep, or things that 
fly, etc.) 

Teacher and children talk about and maybe list things 
that swing — elephant's trunk swings, tree branches, etc. 
(or things that creep, fly, etc.) 

Children could explore swinging, using different parts of 

the body: 

a« Swing body from side to side. 

b. Swing arms as though throwing ball underhand, 
forward and back. 

c. Swing arms from side to side. 

d. Swing leg forward and back, side to side. 

e. Swinf ' ead from side to side. Children could 
disc er different ways to creep, to fly, etc. 

F. Using Sounds 

How many different sounds can you make with your mouth? 
How many different sounds can you make with your hands? 
How many sounds can you make with other parts of your body 
(arms, legs, etc.)? 



Remember: It is hard for children to do two things at once; for 
instance, sing and dance, or sing and clap. 

II. SONGS AND SINGING 

Children sing all the time - happily, naturadly, alone and in small 
groups! As teachers we want to keep this joy. We are not now 
interests^ in mechanical skills* 

Let's obser<rw' in Mrs. Barton's room for a few minutes: 

Mrs. Barton is sitting on a low chair* She calls the children 
from their active play to come and sit on the rug in front of her. 
They are tired and ready for this relaxed activity. Since 
Mrs. Barton is not a good pianist (she feels she has to devote 
more attention to it than to the children) she rarely uses equip- 
ment for singing* She relies on a smile and her own voice. Some 
days she plays a few guitar or autoharp chords. But she keeps all 
instrument music soft so the children can bear their own voices. 
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Today Teddy, who is three, says '*Sing me a song about me in my 
fire engine*'- Mrs. Barton makes up a short gay song, using 
Teddy's name. Children love to hear themselves mentioned! 
Mrs. Barton keeps many songs as personal as possible using 
their names and singing about actual experiences which her 
children have had. She also allows plenty chances for the 
children to make up their own songs. Some she writes down so 
they can repeat them. 

John, age five, asks to sing ''Miss Jenny Jones.'' Miss Jenny 
Jones is one of the folk songs to which children can contribute 
new words and ideas as it goes along. They love it. Mrs. Barton 
uses many folk songs because they can be improvised, personalized, 
changed to meet the situation! Folk songs are easy to sing and 
invite participation. They don't "talk down" to kids. They are 
all very different and many of them are very funny. Children 
adore a sense of the ridiculousl ("Sing a song about sox, sox, 
sox; I put my sox in a box, box, box.") Today Mrs. Barton has 
a new song to introduce. She has been singing it by herself out 
loud informally for a few days just as she walks around the room* 
Now she sings it through for all the group. They laugh at its 
humor and pretty soon start joining her as she sings it again* 
She does not divide the song into sections. It is sung as a 
whole . Since everyone seems to enjoy it, they will soon be 
singing it again I 

Sometimes children don't sing - they sort of chant - they experiment 
with rhyme and with rhythms. You'll hear it happening on the 
playground, in the doll corner, at the sinks: "No girls allowed, 
no girls allowed" and "Red, red, gingerbread" or "Pancakes for 
sale, pancakes for sale, put 'em in your basket, pancakes for sale." 

This is all the beginnings of song and poetry, language and story. 
And, it is MUSIC! 



III. INSTRUMENTS 
A. Why? 

Instruments both commercial and homemade, are for the purpose 
of discovery and experimentation with seeing, hearing, handling} 
for discovery of vibration, ptich, tone quality, different 
techniques of usage; for experimentation with rhythm and souj|d. 

Since music for young children is, to a great extent, the 
discovery of SOUND, we must give them a wide variety of good, 
clear SOUND making materials - available for discovery. 
(Don't put everything out at once; discuss each instrument 
and its use; change the instrumenta. ) 




B. What is in Your Music Corner? 

A drum? Bells? A record player with records? Cymbals, rhythm 
sticks? Good. The possibilities are endless! And make sure 
these kinds of materials are OUT, on open shelves, so the 
children can USE theml They are useless behind closed doors. 
They are useless when children can use them only at teacher's 
direction. 

C. When? 

The free use of these instruments will help a child to interpret 
music and dance at the time the idea is fresh, and in his own 

0 \) ^> / 5 
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manner^ They are not for the purpose of formal "rhythm 
bands'' with polished performances. They are available during 
free activity periods to be used individually or in small 
groups I indoors or outl 

D* Where Should My Music Center Be? 

Find a spot where the sound will not interfere too much 
with other activities (a separate room, a far corner) • 
Instruments may be used out of doors^ Children enjoy a 
cozy place to sit by the record player. When instruments 
are available they will have many uses which go beyond 
music for its own sake - such aS| tone blocks combined with 
unit blocks (what a surprise when one mak^s a noisel) - 
a bell could become a telephone in the doll corner - a 
ukulele becomes part of a cowboy dramal Children may use 
instruments when and where and how they wish as long as no 
harm is done to them and as long as they do not disturb 
others. You might have TWO centers — one for sound making 
materials, and one for real musical instruments* 

E# How to Control the Noise 

Put out instruments which you yourself enjoy the sound of - 
guide the child individually, if needed, as you would with 
any behavior. Again, use out of doors when necessary. 

When Mary^s Mother Brings Her Violin 



Wonderful! Let's provide as many experiences as possible 
with real orchestral instruments. But don't let Mary's 
mother give a long "concert." Children need active 
participation. Have the children sit close to Mary's 
mother. Show and talk about the instrument. What makes 
it work? Play highest and lowest notes, etc. Let the 
children try it if this is all right with Mary's mother I 

G. How to Play the Piano Without Knowing How 

If you're not a real pianist don't worry about the 
mechanics, don't try to read music - be freei If you 
have to "stop" with children, the moment is losti Play 
a few chords, try a few "slides" or trills, use a few 
one finger "sharp" notes just for effects! And by all 
means if you have a piano, let the children use it too! 

H. The Instruments 

1* Have iiNOUGH children's instruments. 

2. Keep instruments simple, no technical problems, portable, 
and of good tone (not second rate toy Inatnunents) . 

3# Instruments which can be bought: 

Drums and tom toms Cymbals 

Tambourines Maracas 

Bells (many kinds) Tone blocks 

Rhythm sticks Xylophones 

Sand blocks Triangles, etc. 
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Sound making materials which can be made (good activity 
for children): 

Drums: Beaters: 

large tin cans dowel rods 

(leave one lid on) wooden sticks 

waste paper basket broom handles 
(turn over) (cut to size) 

wooden salad bowl (turnover) spoons 

garbage can lid shoe horns, etc. 

Shakers: 

Fill and seal any of the following containers with 
pebbles, marbles, dried peas or beans, nails, shells, 
dry sand, buttons, rice, macaroni, etc.: 

plastic bottles two strainers taped together 

tin cans paper plates or cups taped 

band-aid boxes together 

small cardboard boxes 

Instruments to strike: 

Bells tied to a string and hung (remove knockers for 

better control) 
Cans tied to a string and hung 
Horseshoes, hung 

Water glasses, filled to different levels 
Cymbals, made from jar or can lids, saucepan covers, 
aluminum plates 

IV* RECORDS 

Helpful Hints : 

Check record player for clarity of tone and volume - so records can 
be heard clearly. 

Keep record player available during free choice periods for children 
to listen individually or in small groups. 

Listen to the complete record before playing it with group to see if 
it is appropriate for your purpose. 

Use a wide variety of good quality music for dancing and singing and 
listening (folk music, classical, jazz, African, Japanese, Israeli, 
etc.) This helps children to understand, appreciate and participate 
in many different kinds of musical experience • It helps to broaden 
their experiences with many kinds of rhythms so that their own music 
making and dances will be more interesting. 

Don't depend on "activity- type" records with recorded directions. 
It is much more effective to talk to children yourself. 

Use records sptiringly with large groups. Most records are too long 
for entire group attention. Records with long complex songs and 
stories are often uxmecessary in a group setting where there is so 
much going on already. 

Select records appropriate to age, vocabulary and experience of 
your children. 
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V. LISTENING 

Listening is really a sense of AVAREHESS. And young children develop 
this sense of awareness in many ways. Ve try to help children use all 
of their senses during all of their day (seeing things, smelling things , 
tasting things I feeling things an£ REARING things). We try to help 
children to become AWARE of everything they come in contact with. 

Listening! however t is not a passive process with young children. It 
is hard to '*sit still and listen.*' They must aovsi or sing, or discuss 
or in some way make the experience meaningful to themselves. They can 
be helped to listen to music Just as we help them listen to sounds of 
life all around them - to wind and rain, to dogs and trucks, to laughter 
and words. "Close your eyes; listenl Can you tell whether Jane is 
running or skipping?" - '^Listen carefullyl How many instruments do you 
hear playing?" "While we're walking down this street , listen to how 
many different sounds you can hear?" "Listen to this music; what does 
it make you feel like doing?" 

When we develop the sensitivity to and the interest in, all things 
around us, the interest and power to listen will naturally follow. 



DO 



It yourself 1 
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Enjoy yourself 1 

Provide plenty time for sound-making 
(with voicesi instruments, bodies). 

Help children feel real inner satis- 
faction with their musical activities. 

What you can do spontaneously, easily I 



Participate with the children! 

Watch how each child does things 
differently. 

Let children watch; seek their real 
Interests and needs. 

Help children discover their own 
rhythm and timing. 

Be personal, creative, natural* 



Let children suggest what music 
sounds like to them, and make 
requests ^uch as, "T*ve got an Idea 
let's have some tadpole music." 

Keep instruments out for children's 
use. 

Stress music for enjoyment. 

Work with small groups of children. 



Q T'rust your own sense of fun, ot , . ^ 
monseneel ' ) 0 / h 



DON»T 

Depend on records with spoken direc- 
tions, or special music teachers. 

Worry about not being a musician } 

Always say "Stop making that noise!" 

Be concerned with the "end product." 

Get tied up in the mechanics of 
records, pages, papersl 

Stand by like a policemanS 

Hake all children be alike or do 
alike. 

Force participation! 

Stress "keeping time" ^ this comes 
with growth. 

Overdo monotonous finger plays to 
"pass the time." 

Say "This is walking music'* or "This 
is tadpole music; here is how to be 
a tadpole." 

Use instruments only under teacher's 
direction. 

Stress "performance" for others. 

Let large groups necessitate over- 
doing discipline so that it takes 
away from pleasure. 

Be so serious! 
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BEST COPY mmiE 

R E A D I N E S S 



**Th« trick ia to taaeh whan aomeoaa ia able to laarn and 
whan ha want a to ba taught." Hynaa, Tha Child Pndar Six 

Raadinaaa has baan a factor ia avary child* a life froa birth. He walkad 
whan ha waa raady; ha talkad whan ha waa raady. Ha ata new fooda and ha 
fad hinaelf; ha buttoned hia aweatar and he tied hia ahoea *^en he waa 
raad^. He found new friend* and he ahared his toys when he w aa ready. 
fSare ia phyaieal raadinaaa such aa when a child climba the jungle gya by 
hisself; there ia social readlaeas such as when a child ia ready to be 
with a group of children { there is eaotionsl readineaa auch as when a 
child can leave hia aothar easily for short perioda of time; and there 
is intellectual readineaa auch aa when a child recognises the difference 
between a big cup of juice and a little one. 

Nature and entrironaent deteraine when a child ia ready for any new learning. 
Nature produces in hia physical growth and change. When the adulta around 
hia proride opportunitlet> for hia to use new skills and encourage hia to 
look ahead with confidence to further learning, "readiness** results. 
Children thrive with enoouragaaent { they wilt under pressure. Children 
grow at different rates; soae nature rapidly; othera develop slowly. 
Nature gives to each child hia own pattern, his own tiaing. Different 
children will be ready for new experiences at different timea. Therefore, 
activities and aateriala aust be varied and each child auat have sufficient 
tiae to learn at hia own pace and in hia own way. 

The aoat baaie requireaent for being ready for any learning is physical 
developaent. This is physiosl readineaa and it ia basic to all huaan 
functioning. Tou cannot tearh phyaieal readineaa. You wait for it - 
as you wait for the first tooth; and you wait for the first atept Hand 
in hand'Tlth thia physical readineaa is the DXSIRE to do the learning. 
And it ia the job of the adult to sake life ao exciting that the deaire to 
participate in it - to learn - becoaea part of the child. To a young child 
life ia priaarily play and the wise adult knowa that play is the child* a 
work. 

PMXIIUNS FOR YOUHO CHZLDRBf ARE NOT ••RSAOINSSS" PROQRAMS. THIS IS A TINE 
10 PROVIDE WHAT THE CHILD NODS NOV BBCAUSS SATISFYING EXPERIENCES NOV 
vnX ASSURE SUCCESS UTER. ALL OP THE DAILY ACTIVITIES IN YOUR PR03RAN, 
VBEN THOUGHTFULLY PLANNED, LEAD TOWARD THAT SUCCESS. 
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"RMding rMdlMSs" r«f«r« to that 
tim Mh«n • child can loarn to road 
with oasa. and without strain. Ra- 
saarch shown that ohildran with a 
■antal sga of batwaan six-snd-s-balf 
and savan yaars ara aora sueeassfttl 
in first grada raadiag than lass 
■atura ehildran. And, in ganaral, 
girls tand to aatura faatar than boys 
and any laarn to raad aarliar than 
boyawhoara of tha saaa chronologioal 
ago. 

Although aost children in prasehool 
prograas ara not raady to actually 
,r«ad, you aay notica soaaof tha fol- 
lowing signs of rasdinsss ss s ohild 
davelops. Howavsr, sll of tha fol- 
lowing sbilitias aust ba prasant ba- 
fore ha rasds: 

wants to rssd : 

hsshsd enough experience to uader- 
^ stand that written words sre syabols 
for spoken language t they are "talk 

written down". 



He ia eurious about what writing aays. 

He is intsrested in books for the 
plessure they give end ths inforaation 
they contain; he caalintea to stories 
and look at booka with attsatioa for 
aors than juat a fsw ainutss at a 

tias. ' 

Re any use pietures for refersaoe. 

Re naturally apeaks ia sent eases; hs 
oan tall short stories. 
He hss the eaotioaal stsbility and 
aooial aaturity neosssary for learning 
in s group. 

His vision is good^ 
His eyesight aust hsvs astured enough 
to focus on printed words. (Most fivs 
ysar olds are still farsighted.) 

He aast be sble to reeogaise like- 
nesses and differsnees. 

He hesrs sounds distinetly. 



REAL EXPERIENCES 



R«.din> is Bore thsn s skill to be tsnght or isarned aechanioally; reading 
Je JiSf ri?aS"g tS; 2e^ng bshind thrprinted words, snd asaniags coae 
inlJfJoi rJsl fxperiences. Bsfors the "syabols" of reeding (actual words, 
mters snd nuabers) are aeaniagful, the idea whioh the syabol stsnds for 
list II ?.«ilisr snd a part of the ohUd. M^-T aaaas little to . ohild 
who hss nsTor hsd an experiencs with a beat. Bsal sspsrieaoes is the bsse 
for successful resding. 



Experiences which contribute to s child's uadsrstaading of hiasslf. of 
othsr people, of how people lire together in ooaauaities. of ths natural 
rid and iti laws; sxperiences which hslp s child uadsrstsad rslstion- 
ihiDS snd csuss-snd-sffsct; sxpsrisacss which broadsn s child's span of 

-concepts snd ineresse the ▼ocsbulary hs can uss with gsnuins undsrstsnding 

- CTESE EXPERIENCES CONTRIBUTE TO "HUDINO BlADMlSi". 
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Neighborhood trips and vlaitora to the center ^''^^^'^ ..... ^ 
concepts end broaden vocebuleriee, thua increaalng children e 
understanding of the stories they will read in firat grade, and 
later. To young children pictures are a poor substitute for 
the real thing. Seeing a real cow that can also be touched, 
heard, fed and milked, for example, is worth far more to a city 
child as an aid to "readiness" than any number of pictures of 
cows. A walk through city streets can oaks new words come alive 
for a child who knows only country roads and farming communities. 
THESE EXPERIENCES CONTRIBUTE TO "READING READINESS". 



The experiences of dramatic play - indoors in the doll corner or 
with blocks, and outside in the play yard - can give the alert 
and listening adult clues to the child's view of the world. 
Some of his concepts may be confused and should be changed or 
extended with adult help. The more the child's world makes sense 
to him , the better prepared he is for new school experiences. 
Also, this conversation, which is part of play is a necessary 
ingredient for later reading. 



There are experiences with materials. The manipulation and 
experimentation with such structured materials as: pussies, locks 
and keys, nuts and bolts, and "f it-togethsr" materials, which 
provide for judgments of sise and shaps while encouraging eye-hand 
coordination. Experiences with unstructured materials such as 
large hollow blocks, unit blocks, sand, water, art materials and 
woodwork present visual and scientific problems for children to 
solve. Recognizing colors can be a vital experience for young 
children if their teacher calls attention to colors in their 
paintings, colors children mix, colors in clothing, colors in 
book Illustrations, colors in nature, colors in glass, colors in 
reflections and the rainbows mads by a prism hanging in a sunny 
window THESE EXPERIENCES CONTRIBUTE TO ••READING READINBSS^^. 



Rich experiences with language strengthen the ability of a child 
to grow into an enthusiastic reader. First - children must TALK. 
The ability to communicate, to express ideas, comes befo re reading. 
Children must feel that talk is healthy, not something to be 
suppressed. They must TALK, and they must be LISTENED to. Small 
group discussions with children close around an attentive adult 
should be frequent and a part of each day's program. But, the 
adult must really LISTEN so that children will know that their 
ideas and judgments are of value. Then they, in turn, will want 
to listen to others. Informal conversation among children and 
between children and adults should be encouraged. 
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ildron love to hear stories and poetry, and look at booka. Th«y l««rn 
..trough these experiences that books give plaaaure and answer quaetioaat 
nd that to read is an important and an exoiting part of growlag up. 

Aa children become four, five and six years old a v#ell planned csnter 
provides sany other specific introductions to reading which have asaning 



and real use in children's lives: 



Referrals to recipes printed on large charts for 

cooking experiences 
Opportunities for children to dictate original stories 

and short poeas so that they can sse these in printed 

fora 

Opportunities to make their own books 

Opportunities for the uss of nuoMrous "props" rslated 
to draaatic and block play ("stop" and "no parking** 
signs, tickets for the bus conductor, play monsy* 
clocks, signs for "grocery stores" and "restaurants", 
price tags for the "departaent store", signs for 
structures such as "aoo", *'garage", etc.) 

Nanes on cubbies and lockers 

Names on clothing and other possessions 

Labels on storage containers or shelves for materials 



en children help to make or use letters and nuat#rs for those important 
nnd necessary activities, the "symbols" are msaninnful . Succesmful rsading 

^•-frequently follows. 

Children can become familiar with the alphabet and numbers by using large 
letters and numbers cut from cardboard, plywood, plastic or sandpaper. 
They use them as play materials - in ways significant to them - not as 
direct lessons. 

A resourceful adult can find many inexpensive materials for aatohing and 
sorting, thereby fostering visual discrimination, the ability to nots 
likenesses and differences, and further familiarity with the syabels of 
reading. Materials should be varied and changed, so that many sensory 

impressions are involved: 

Words (in varying sises)cut from cereal boxes 
Pictures of people, animals, cars, foods, etc. 

to be put into categories 
Qreeting cards - valentines; birthday { Christmas 

or Easter cards, eto. to be put into categories 
"Shapes" (geometric or other) made from various 

materials 

Pieces of fabric to identify - cotton, silk, wool, 

velvet 

Nuts and bolts and nails in assorted sises 

Lotto and bingo games (may be purchased or homemads) 

. rhe advantage of these materials is that the child handles them aetivsly 
"^as part of play; he uses them by himself or with other children at his own 
^as according to his interest in them, not as a formal Issson. 
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WHAT ABOUT 



In rtcant years th«r« has baan aueh 
anxiaty Mong parants and taaehara of 
f iva yaar olds about "raadioass tasts" 
and whathar a child will or W ^ not 
ba adaittad to first grada. - r«- 
ault 80«a flTaa in kindargartaas and 
Buraarias ara havlBg foraal lassona 
in tha 3 R*s. Other flvaa spend auch 
tiaa with written drills and '*raadi- 
nass" workbooks as a preparation for 
tha foraal laasons which coaa later. 

Using a workbook ia not a five year 
old* 8 natural way of learning. He is 
an aetiTa person, filled with curiosity 
and eager for inforaation. Sin a hia 
inforaation should coae through real 
expariencas, he learns by using his 
senses and his auscles* Workbooks do 
not satisfy this urge to investigate 
^^and experiment, to find out firat-hand 
^''^fl^*^ happens if - ". At beat work- 
booU6 can only offer repetitive drilla 
n Mitching colors, shapea, aicea; in 
-aaking connecting lines between pic- 
tures; in counting and copying pic- 
tures of trees, houses, birds, ato. 
(drawn according to an adult concept 



WORKBOOKS 



of what is "childlike"). For thoae 
children with special laarning prob- 
leaa, and for children in grade school 
who need and want practice in a par- 
ticular akill, workbooks aay serve a 
useful pufp-^^e, but there ia alwaya 
the possibility of destroying tha 
average five year old ' a f reah delight 
in leftrnins and of stifling his natural 
curioaity and spontaneity through the 
use of these drill inateria"».a. A child 
should not have to coapeta with hia 
good friends to "aee who can do it 
right" Juat for the teacher' s approval. 
Furtharaore, he cannot undarstarid the 
goal of this artificial method of 
laarning. If, as adults, we aaauae 
that only isolated reading skills, »uch 
aa thoae presented in a workbook, are 
what a child should learn in hia early 
school years, we are ignoring the 
fact that learning takea place in 
aany waya. Since a chil*< aust under- 
stand fully what he is doing - and 
why - we aust be careful that atreas 
on theae specific aechanics of reading 
does not create people who are able 
to read, but never dol 



' THE OTHER 2 R'S 



WRITING 



About the time a five tear old aaka, "What dees thia aay? 
he also may ask, "Kcw do you write ay naae?" or other words 
that interest hia. The teacher should give hia iaaadiata 
help. However, this does not aean that he is ready for or 
wants drill in writing. Many fives do achieve printing 
without strain, and enjoy printing on paper or a blackboard, 
ringarpainting, eaaal painting, drawing wlthcrayona, penoila, 
and aany varied art aateriala are all atapa toward tha con- 
trol needed for writing. 
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EXPERZEMCES WITH KATBENATZCS 



It is mort jmporf nt to establish 
the aeanlng of nuabtr conctpf by 
actwl USE than to spend time on rote 
counting and recognition of tltcurwm. 
Merely ''reading^* nuabers is not the 
same as underatanding ounbers. Merely 
'^ccunting** to ten or twenty or one 
hundred does not aean that the child 
has any understanding of what each 
digit stands for. As with reading, 
nuabers should be a part of the young 
child's everyday living. Counting 
has aeaning as he helps determine how 
aany cots are needed for resi;, how 
aany plates are needed for lunch or 
how aany apples are needed for snack. 

He gains concepts of time as he dfs* 
cusses his world ; 

••Lunch is at twelve o^clock.** 
'*Let*s take a walk this afternoon." 
'*Toaorrow is Saturday; we don*t ooae 

to school.*' 
''Thanksgiving is coming soon." 
"Ve went to see my grandmother Sunday." 



He learns aeasurements; 

Comparing heights and weights. Fill- 
ing plastic jars (pint Si quarts* half* 
gallons) with water. Using rulers 
and judging nail sises in his carpen- 
try. Following simple recipes in 
cooking. He 1: ns about money by 
shopping for oeede items. Be learns 
about fractions by cutting bananas in 
H*s or H*s for snack. 

Hath in the block corner ; 

Through play with unit blocks i young 
children can gain very fundamental 
number concepts without ever knowing 
they are using arithmetic! Two "ualta" 
equal one "double"; a 'double" is 
twice as large as a "unit"; a "unit" 
is half as large as a "double"; two 
"doubles" or four "units" may be sub- 
stituted for one "quadlong" « and so 
on. And concepts of weight and bal- 
ance: two "units" balance and wsigfa 
the aaae as one "double"! etc. 



CONCLUSIO N 



When our centers can help a child to: 

value himself as a worthwhile parson 
understand the world around him 
attain good phyaical health 
develop good physical coordination 
feel comfortable with adulta and other 
children 

find learnittf a source of delight and 
satisfaction 

Then we have contributed to RIA0ZNB68 for all future learnings. 



"ONE LEARNS TIOP LIFE ANO THBf FROM BOOKS" 

Marguerite Rudolph 
Kindergarten! A Tear of Learning 
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SCIENCE 

"The lasting pleasures of contact with the 
material world are not reserved for scientists 
but are available to anyone vho will place 
himself under the influence of earth, sea and 
sky and their amazing life." 

Rachel Carson* 

WHAT IS SCIENCE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN? 

Science is helping children to know their world, to feel comfortable in 
it, to be able to walk around in it and to look at things and WONDER 
about them and try to understand them. 

This is a way of thinking, and it starts with the WONDER, in early 
childhood children are at the peak of their powers to explore, to 
ex^riment, to question, to want to know. The wonder, therefore, suggests 
the problems needing answers; the puzzling and experimenting and examining 
suggests the possible solutions. And through this curiosity, this 
exploration, a child draws his own conclusions. Isn't this the scientific 
method of thinking ? 

Are children's conclusions always right? Are anyone's conclusions always 
right? With the rapid growth of knowledge in our world, answers may 
change frequently. So we must help children not only to check answers, 
but also to bfi able to discard the answers as new knowledge is discovered, 
to relearn if an answer is proved false, and not to be afraid to face 
questions which may have no known answers. 

Science for young children is a beginning. . .beginning to build concepts 
upon facts that are learned in a setting designed to meet curiosity and 
suggest answers. 



•Carson, Rachel, The Sense- o f Wonder . Harper & Row, New York, 
1956, Library of Congress'card #65-18934. 
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Science helps to build security. To feel secure, a child needs to 
feel loved; but he also needs to understand what the world around him 
is all about . . .he needs to understand what he is experiencing. 

Sclonco helps to build confidence. What a lovely foc^ing ot riUspen.o whr»n 
you are trying to find out something! and what a lovely sense of success 
if ycu are proved right! 



A child's world is fresh and new and beautiful, 
full of wonder and excitement. It is our mis- 
fortune that for most of us that clear-eyed 
vision, that true instinct for what is beautiful 
and awe-inspiring, is dimmed and even lost before 
we reach adulthood. If I had influence with the 
good fairy who is supposed to preside over the 
christening of all children, I should ask that 
her gift to each child in the world be a sense 
of wonder so indestructible that it would last 
throughout life. ... 



Rachel Carson 



HOW CAN WE HELP YOUNG CHILDREN WITH SCIENCE? 



Although we are not trairlng the children in our groups to be scientis 




and many of us feel "unsteady" about this field, we may say to ourselves, 
"What do scientists need in order to BE scientists?" (And actually many 
of us probably do have future scientists in our center.'' Can we provide 
for these important needs? 

The wonder, the curiosity ("What^s that? What's that for? 
How does it work?") 

The attitude of "What would happen if?" 

The time and materials for experimenting, for questions, for 
checking their facts . . .materials and activities which will 
invite children to feel, to see, to hear, to taste, to smell 
. . .materials to be manipulated according to children's own 
desires and plans. This involvement with real things is the 
basis for such learnings as how things function, how they 
are related and how they relate to our world! 

The freedom to explore natural phenomena (the wind, ice, 
puddles, mud, snow, growing things). 

The ability to appreciate the ideas of others. 



The freedom to think for one's self in an atmosphere of 
LISTENING and uncritical adults. 
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AS ADULTS: 



We must keep up our own curiosity 
and our desire to find answers. 
We must take the time to look up 
information and obtain materials, 
and to plan for simple, exciting 
experiences (making vegetable soup, 
raising tadpoles, growing bulbs). 

We must also be aware of all the 
unexpected, spontaneous happenings 
that make our programs rich (the 
discovered caterpillars, mold found 
on the old bread, the thrill of the 
first snow). 

We should encourage children to 
find out things for themselves and 
to report accurately what they see 
and do and what they think about 
it. We can help them to make guesses 
about their questions and then try to 
make it possible for them to see if 
their guesses are right. 

But mistakes will be made. Adults 
uncritically accept mistakes as 
part of learning so that children 
can develop the kind of confident, 
adventuresome seeking that is vital 
to discovery. 



And we must really listen to 
what children say to us so 
that they know their ideas have 
value. We should clarify, 
explain or discuss with children 
both the ideas and the objects 
which they share with us. 



AND ABOVE ALL, DON»T TURN OFF 

THE QUESTlOI^l' 

Answers will always change as 
knowledge grows. But questions 
will always be necessary, and 
science is often taught best by 
not immediately supplying all 
the answers. Sometimes by 
giving too much information we 
turn off children's questions. 
And then they stop askingi 

When we can't answer a child's 
questiofr we musn't be embar- 
rassed to say "I don't know" — 
but then we must help him to a 
way of finding the answer. We 
must recognize and encourage tho 
thinking that went into his 
questions. We must also be 
very careful not to give him 
wrong information. 



It is more im.portant to pave the way for the child 
to want to Know than to put him on a diet of facts 
he is not ready to assimilate. 

Rachel Carson 
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WHERE IS OUR SCIENCE? 
In the room i 



A science center should always be available for observation, manipulation 
and experimentation. . Keep the center attractive so children will want to 
stay a while and feel and listen, and smell and look at the varied objects. 
Appropriate books and pictures for reference and/or just for fun should 
also be available at this center. The center could include many aspects 
of science, for instance: 

0 0 OSS 
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Thermometers, magnifying glass, rulers, measuring cups, an 

egg beater, a puPey, machines, prisms (this is physical science ) 

Tree barks, leaves, rocks, shells, wild flowers, seeds (natural 
science) 

Pets, an ant colony, insects, bones ( biological science ) 

Children contribute to the center, so do adults. There is a constant 
feeling of surprise about this center — just as there is with science 

Children discover science all through the day. 

During block play — many science concepts are formed and put 

to use. Concepts of: space, shape, weight; balance and support; 

the use of levers, pulleys, rasps, bridges 

During art activities ~ 

Jane adds blue paint to yellow. What happens? 
"There's too much water in the clay today! 
"How such can I bend this wire?" 
"Will this piece of wood bend?" 
"What made the plaster dry up?" 

The free use of varied natural materials for pictures, sculpture, 
mobiles (e.g. clay, sand, seeds, twigs, etc. ) gives children a 
familiarity with their properties and possibilities. 

Music — the wonder of sounds and how they are made: "Listen 
to that high note come out of my flute." "What makes the music 
in the piano?" "How will this Jar sound when I tap it?" 

Science in conjunction with water play — many chances for 
measuring, testing floatation, setting up currents, observing 
the characteristics of wetness vs. dryness, water vs. ice; the 
questioning of where the water comes from, where does it go, of 
absorption, of pressure, of rust, of bubbles. Use such materials 
as funnels, rones, strainers as part of water play. 

And cooking experiences 

Observing the importance of chemical changes of such things as: 
wet dough to spongy cake, cream to butter, liquid to gelatin, 
sugar (a solid) dissolving in lemonade (a liquid) 

Using the senses of smell, taste, , touch, sight, hearing 

Mechanical experiences with beating, sifting, grating, cutting, 
stirring, kneading, heating, etc. 
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And dramatic play — it is possible that there is a future 
engineer building those bridges out of large hollow blocks 
and boards 

And those four-year-old nurses in the make-believe hospital 
are wondering just what kind of care and medicine will help 
the patient. 

The battery-connected bell tells the family in the housekeeping 
area that visitors are arriving. 

And out of doors 

Your outdoor area provides an actual science laboratory. There may be: 

Insects and birds to watch, properly feed, identify 

Seasonal changes of weather, grass, of trees, earth 

Growing things to observe, collect, care for (weeds, grass, 
plants, trees) 

Sand, earth, water, light and shadows, clouds, mist, rain, snow 

Chances for sound making — the difference between bells, gongs, 
hitting a tire, or hitting a metal drum 

Equipment suggests experimentation with physical forces of rolling 
things down, pushing things up, balancing boards, using pumps, 
springs, wheels; of heavy vs. light weights 



And into the community . 
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Trips around the neighborhood to see new things: to discuss familiar 
things; to collect; to hear the sounds of insects, birds, animals, cars, 
trucks, buses, machinery; to feed the pigeons. 

A trip to a pond to feed ducks rr watch for frogs or feel the 
icy spring water 

A visit to a farm to try a hand at milking a cow, to watch a 
sheep sh-^ared, to hold a baby pig 

A trip to a nearby museum with displays of interest to young 
children 

Trips to note methods of transportation, communication, and community 
services (horse cart vs. cars vs. airplanes; telephone wires, electric 
signs, manholes and water pipes) (gasoline station). How do these 
things work? Children will ask. We must help them- find the answers. 

Trips to observe and identify service machinery ~ disposal trucks, 
snow removal machinery, bulldozers, tow trucks, garbage trucks. 
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Have you ever visited the office of a dentist, a doctor, a veterinarian? 

Science is a more familiar part of our lives than 
we often believe. It is everywhere around us. All 
we need do is open our eyes and ears and accept its 
invitation to wonder at its beauty and its mystery. 



For most of us, knowledge of our world comes largely through 
sight, yet we look about with such unseeing eyes that we are 
partially blind. One way to open your eyes to unnoticed beauty 
is to ask yourself, *^What if I had never seen this before? What 
if I knew I would never see it again? • 

Rachel Carson 



The Health Department has a list of specific science activities for 
young children. An extensive list of books in the area of science is 
also available. If either of these would be helpful, please contact 
this office and they will be sent to you. 



For a starter try these: 

Snow outside? Bring in a pan full. Keep an eye on it. Ask the children 
what happens to it. Boil it on the stove and watch the steam rise; hol|^ 
a glass over the steam. What happens/ If it is cold enough, put a smalV 
amount of the water- in the pan outside, or in the freezer. What happened? 
Let the children feel it and tell you. This is a good experience with 
the idea of CHANGE! 

"Where there is air. . ." Blow up colored balloons, everyone! Pok3 
them — what*s inside? Let the air escape across the child's cheek, 
hair or hand. You can't see air — can you feel it? Tie strings on 
the balloons and let each child take one to his cot at nap time. What 
kind of science is this? 

In February, early March. Is there a stone, or a fallen log near your 
center — one that has been there all winter. Look underneath. Can you 
identify the larvae? Scoop it up; earth, bark and all, and bring it 
back in a fishbowl covered with plastic wrap. Put it on your science 
table with a magnifying glass close by. Keep it moist and watch it 
every day. 



MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE ADMINISTRATION 
Produced by tne Day Care Center Coordinator Staff 
Division of Maternal and Child health 
John L. Pitts, M.D., M.P.H. , Chief 
383-2669 
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SCIENCE SUPPLEMENT 29. 

TEACHER • S 
SCIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Brarly, Franklyn & Vaughnan, Eleanor, RUSTY RINGS A BELL . 

Shows very clearly how to make a bell using a dry cell battery, wires, 
and buzzers. J7 » 

Carson, Rachel, THE SENSE OF WONDER . (N. Y. : Harper & Row, 1965). 

Christianson, Helen, et. al., THE NURSERY SCHOOL . (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1961), pp. 163-182. 

Cohen, Dorothy and Rudolph, Marguerite, KINDERGARTEN. A YEAR OF LEARNING . 
(N. Y. : Appleton-Century Crofts), Chapter 6. 

Comstock, Anna B. , HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY . (Ithaca. N. Y. : Comstook 
Press, 1939). 

Cooper, Elizabeth K. , SCIENCE IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD . (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1959). »Di.ci^e & 

The scientific wonders under your feet and over your head in your own 
backyard, that can be discovered by using your own five senses. Expands 
one's awareness of the wor.ld around us by sharpening our observation. 

Craig, Gerald S., SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TE ACHER. (N Y • 
Ginn & Company, 195871 

Craig, Jean, SPRING IS LIKE THE MORNING . (Putnam, 1965). 

Foster, Josephine and Headley, N. E. , EDUCATION IN TH E KINDERGARTEN. 
4th ed. (Van Nostrand-Reinhold, 1966)."" 

Fox, Sally, TASTY ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE . (Lantern, 1962). 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M. , THE WONDERFUL STORY OF HOW YOUR WERE BORN. 
(Doubleday, 1952). ' 

Good information to help teacher discuss birth with children. 

Hammond, Sara, et. al., GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG CHI LDREN. (N. Y. : 
MacMillan, 1963), pp. 163-182. ' 

Haupt, Dorothy, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES. FOR NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN . 
(Washington, D.C.,: National Association for Education of Young Children) 

Heffernan, Helen & Todd, Vivian, KINDERGARTEN TEA CHER. (Heath. 1960) 
Chapter 9. • 

Hochman, and Greenwold, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCAT ION. 
(N. Y. : Bank Street College of Education, 1953). 

Hoffman, Melita, A TRIP TO THE POND . (Doubleday). 
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Lambert, Hazel, TEACHING THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD . (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1958). Chapter 14. 



TEACHER'S SCIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY (Cont'd) 



Leavitt, J., NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION . (N. Y. : McGraw Hill, 1958). 

Levine, Milton, M.D. , and Seligman, Jean, (\ RAry T , S HORN . 

This book is for teacher information on reproduction. If you teei 
embarrassed in answering children's questions about reproduction, this 
book gives you information which may help you to more comfortably answer 
their questions. 

LIGHT AND SHADOWS . (Newton, Mass.: Elementary Science Studies, 1965). 

Milaroni Harry, F IRST SCIENCE EXPERIENCES: ADVENTURES WITH A STRING, 
Sv1n?URES WITH A BALL. ADVEN TURES WITH A S T ^^w, AHVRNTURES WITH A 
PLASTIC BAG ^ rNr~Y. : E. P. Dutton & Company, 1967). 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, YOUNG GEOGRAPHER . (N. Y. : Basic Books, 1963). 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE . (Washington, D.C. : National Geographic 
Society) . 

Pinney, Roy, THE GOLDEN BOOK OF WILD ANIMAL PETS . (Golden Press, 1959). 

Read, Katharine, THE NURSERY SCHOOL . (Philadelphia, Pa.: Saunders, i960). 

Rudolph, Marguerita, LIVING AND LEA RNING IN NURSERY SCHOOL. (Harper & 
Bros., 1954) Chapter 6. 

Schwartz, Julius, IT'S FUN TO KNOW WHY . (McGraw, 1952). 
Experiments with things around us. 

Shuttlesworth, Dorothy E., EXPLORING NATHPf WITH YOUR CHILD. (N. Y. : 
Greystone Press, 1952). 

Todd, Vivian and Heffernan, Helen, YEARS BEFORE SCHOOL. (N. Y. : 
MacMillan, 1964), pp. 298-345. 

Wyler, Jane, a CREATIVE GUIDE FOR PRES CHOOL CHILDREN. (Racine, Wiscon- 
sin: 'western Publishing Educational Services, 1966). 

YOUNG CHILDREN AND SCIENCE . (Washington, D.C: Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1964). 

Youngpeter, John M. , WINTER SCIENCE ACTIVITIES. (Holiday, 1966) 
Experiments & Projects. 

Zirbes, Laura, SPURS TO CREATIVE TEACHING . ( N. Y. : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1959). Chapter 2. 
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CHILDREN'S SCIENCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Many books are useful in more than one scientific area. Other 
categories of use are noted in the margin. 

Those books helpful in developing the concepts of change, variety, 
and adaption are so classified in parenthesis after the description* 

ANIMALS 

Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar P., ANIMALS EVERYWHERE (Doubleday, 1964) 
Animal groups - domestic, zoo, farm, etc. Depicts animals in 
various hemispheres and climate zones. Especially good for 
children who like unusual animals. (Adaption - Variety). 

Bancroft, H. and Van Gelder, R. G. , ANIMAL IN WINTER (Cromwell, 
1963) How animals adapt to winter. A read and find out informa- 
tion stcry. (Adaptation). 

Bong, Inga, PARRAK: THE WHITE REINDEER (Warner, 1959) 

Story of an albino reindeer from Lapland; how he lives in his 
natural habitat, and eventually becomes leader of the herd. 
(Adaptation) . 

Bunch, Robert, A FUNNY PLACE TO LIVE (Viking, 1962) 

A youngster discovers various animal homes and finds them 
"funny places." Children enjoy the turn of events when the 
owl thinks the youngster's home is a "funny place", too. 
(Adaptation - Variety). 

Cole, William. I WENT TO THE ANIMAL FAIR (World, 1958) 

Funny, charming poems just waiting to be used at the proper time. 

'Collier, Ethel. I KNOW A FARM (Scott. 1960) 

A girl goes to a farm and discovers the animals one by one. 
An egg in the hay and a nest of kittens are delightful dis- 
coveries. Lasy-to-read book, beautifully illustrated. 

Davis, Alice V.. TIMOTHY TURTLE (Hale, 1940) 

Timothy tips over on his back sliding down a bank. The animals 
try to figure out how to get him right side up. A frog finds 
the solution. 

Fisher, Aileen. WHERE DOES EVERYONE GO? (Thomas Crowe! 1, 1961) 
This story illustrates where birds, insects, frogs, turtles, 
woodchuckr, go in the winter. Beautifully illustrated. 
(Adaptation) . 

Flanders, M. , CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL (Holt, Reinhart & 
Winston, 1965) Poetical descriptions of the dimensions of 
various animals. Children enjoy the rhythmic phrases, though 
they may not understand the words. (Variety). 



also 

Birds 

Insects 
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Children's Science Bibliography (cont'd) 

also Fox, Charles, WHEN WINTER COMES (Reiley & Lee, 1962) 

Season^ Excellent black and white photographs about various animals 

and how they adapt to seasonal change. (Adaptation). 

Freschet, Bernice, THE OLD BULLFROG. (Scribner, 1968) 
A wise old bullfrog almost gets caught by a hungry heron 
in this well illustrated tale. An element of suspense 
makes this a good read aloud story. (Adaptation). 

Gay, Zhenya, WHO IS IT? (Hale, 1962; 

A good guessing book about animal footprints. Some 
descriptions will need to be simplified. (Variety). 

Gralim, Jonv. CHILDREN ON A FARM (Britanica Press, 1964) 
Good colored photographs of the things children do on a 
farm when they visit. 

Ipcar, Dahlov Z. ■ BROWN COW FARM (Doubleday, 1959) 

A counting story, telling of animals on the farm in winter 
and spring. Well illustrated, with animals in a variety 
of places so that children can count each set of animals • 

Ipcar, Dahlov Z. , ONE HORSE FARM (Doubleday, 1950) 

Reveals the workings of a small farm. A good multipurpose 
story. It can be used in discussions of food gathering, 
animals and mechanized farms. 

Koch, Dorothy, WHEN THE COWS GO OUT (Holiday, 1958) 

Story of a dairy farm. Read to grades one through three. 
Pictures and exploration for younger children. 

Langstaff, John, OVER IN THE MEADOW (Harcourt, Brace, 1956) 
A lovely classic. The text is a song about meadow animals, 
bees , polliwogs , etc. 

Lenski, Lois, ANIMALS FOR ME (Walck, 1941) 

For young three year old children. A small book suitable 
for individual children, or a very small group. 

Lewellen, John, THE TRUE BOOK OF FARM ANIMALS (Children's 1954) 
Information book, written in story form. Good pictures 
of horses, mules, hogs, cows, sheep, goats, chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. 

Marino, Dorothy, BUZZY BEAR GOES SOUTH (Watts, 1960) 

A fun story about a little bear who thinks he would like to 
migrate rather than hibernate in winter. (Adaptation). 

Merrill, Jean, TELL ABOUT THE COW BARN> DADDY (W. R. Scott, 196 
About a dairy. Excellent follow-up for a field trip. 

Munari, Bruno, BRUNO MUNARI ZOO (World, 1963) 

Beautiful colors and unusual illustrations are greatly 
enjoyed by children - especially if they have been to a zoo. 
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Newberry, Clare T, , WIDGET (Harper, 1958) 

Story of a soft, furry kitten, who leaves his box to 
explore. Illustrations are beautiful. 

Robinson, Irene, PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMAL BABIES (MacMillan, 1947) 
This book is most helpful for learning the names of common 
animals, and a little information about them. Good for 
three and four year olds. 

Schlein, Miriam, DEER IN THE SNOW (Abelard, 1956) 

This story is about deer and the growth of their antlers. 
It is best read in two parts because it is so long. 

Schlein, Miriam, HOME, THE TALE OF A MOUSE ( Abelard-Schuman, 
1958) A field mouse builds a nest in a thicket using all 
kinds of found materials - dandelion fluff, string, a feather, 
acorns. (Gives children a nice feeling about small animals.) 
But the nest still doesn't feel right until he finds a female 
mouse to share it with him. 

SChlost, Warren G. , MILK FOR YOU (Scribner, 1951) 

Illustrated with photographs showing the entire process of 
dairying. Simple text. Excellent for pre-schoolers. 

Seibirt, Jerry, ANIMAI.S ON A FARM (Britanica Press, 1964) 

The colored photographs of farm animals make this a valuable 
book. It is best shortened, and tell it rather then read 
it and use it to develop ideas of farm life. 

Tresselt, Alvin, WAKE UP FARM (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1955) 
Morning comes to the farm animals, the farmer and his little 
boy. Very appealing to threes, fours and fives. 

BIRDS 

Bucher. W. J., BIRDS (Golden Book) 

Beautiful color illustrations of some of our most familiar 
birds. Each bird is identified. 



also 

Birth Flack, Mariorie. RESTLESS ROBIN (Houghton, 1937) 

Reproduc- Migration of a robin family from Georgia to New York. The 
tion story covers building the nest, laying eggs, hatching the 

babies. This is a lonqthy story and will need to be told 

to the children, using the pictures. 

Gans, Roma, 1T*S NESTING TIME (Crowell, 1964) 

Lively illustrations of kinds and types of bird's nosts and 
how thoy are constructed. Long text. Good to leave out 
on the science table with a r^^al bird's nest. (Variety) 

Scwall, Helen, BLUE BARNS (MacMillan, 1964) 

Delightful farm story about the geese with unique 
personalities. 
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also Shackelford, Nina, WHEN BIRDS MIGRATE (Stock - Vaughn, 1968) 

Seasons A good book for the science table and for discussion. ' 

(Adaptation) . 

Wildsmith, L'.rian, BIRDS (-jatts, 1967) 

iiirds, birds, birds, - done with color, zest, and fun. 

Buckloy, Helen, GRAIJDFATHER AND I (Lothrop, 1959) 

Large color pictures, simple story about a little boy out 
walking with his grandfather. Especially good for younger 
children. 



Buckley, Helen, GRANDMOTHER AND I (Lothrop, 1961) 

For younger children. Simple story stresses the warm, 
happy relationship between the oldest and youngest in a 
family. 

Borack, Barbara, GRANDPA (Harper, 1967) 

Delightful and v;armly humorous story about the relationship 
of a little girl and her grandpa. 

Ets, Marie Hall, THE STORY OF A BABY (Viking Press, 1939) 
Birth and growth of a baby. 

Garelick, May, WHAT^S INSIDE? (W. R. Scott, 1955) 

The step by step process of the hatching of an egg and 
emcrqonce of a baby ooose are vividly shown in photographs. 
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also Keats, Ezra Jack, PETER'S CHAIR (Harper, 1967) 

Growth A boautiful yet simple story of I^eter who has a now baby 

sistor, decides that it is good to grow up. 

Krauss, Ruth, THE BUNDLE HOOK (Harper, 1951) 

Mother and child play a guessing game in bed. For younger 
Chi Idreri. 



McCloGkey, Robert, BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL (Viking PresG, 1948) 
Little Sal and Little Bear pick blueberries with their 
mothers, as they prepare for winter's coming. 



also Podendorf, Ilia, TRUE BOOK OF ANIMAL BABIES (Children's 1955) 

Birds Illustrates the different ways animals are born. Helps 

insects children understand tho dif ferencos bt:tweon hatching, and 

being born. An easy- to- road story. 



Buckadorff, As trio, CHENF'jRTJ, THE BOY AfiH THE TIGER (Har court, 
1960) The .story of Chcndru and his p<^t tiq^r. D(^pirt:; family 
lit(? in India. Bfauiiful 'rolor f;hotoqrapnr; . Th<^ \.t^At i 
long. Som<^ oi vho Gtoty may havo to b*.* "toJcr'. 

Yashima, Taro and flitsu, MOMO'S KJTTEfJS (Vikina 1961) 

The concept ot the birth, growth and care of baby kittens 
could not be presented more beautifully than it is in this 
book. 



also 
Animals 
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CLOTHING 



Beskow, Elsa, PELLETS NEW SUIT (Harper, 1929) 

Pelle gets wool from the lamb for a suit. The story 
traces the process of carding, spinning, and weaving the 
wool as it is made into a suit for him. (Adaptation). 



COLORS 



Dines, Glen, PITTIDOE, THE COLOR MAKER (MacMillan, 1959) 
Pittidoe is left in charge of color in the land of Soo 
while the Color Maker is away. He loses all the colors 
but they are restored by the sun and a tear drop prism. 
Read this story with a prism from the science table. 



GROWTH - 
HUMAN, 
PLANT & 
ANIMAL 



Bulla, Clyde, A TREE IS A PLANT (Crowell, 1960) 

This book about seeds and plants helps children understand 
how plants grow from seeds and how even a tree grows from 
seeds. 

Collier, Ethel, WHO GOES THERE IN MY GARDEN? (Scott, 1963). 
A boy buys seeds to plant a garden and his neighbor gives 
him information about when to plant and what worms and 
insects do in the garden. 

Flack, Marjorie, TIM TADPOLE AND THE GREAT BULLFROG (Doubleday, 
1934) Tim gives us a clear, exciting picture of how he changed 
from a tadpole to a bullfrog. Nice ending. (Change). 

Hewitt, Anita. THE TALE OF THE TURNIP (Whittlesey, 1961) 
An amusing story of the planting and harvesting of an 
"enormous" turnip. Good read aloud text. 

Howell, Ruth, EVERYTHING CHANGES (Atheneum, 1968) 

Children use their senses to observe and understand changes 
in angle worms, etc. 

Hoffmann, Hilde, THE GREEN GRASS GROWS ALL AROUND (N.Y. : 
MacMillan) An old folksong that gives good nature informa- 
tion in rhythmical language. 

Jordan, Helene J., HOW A SEED GROWS (Crowell, 1960) 

A step-by-step tracing of details of sprouting ot a seed. 
Also gives directions for planting seeds and observing 
changes as they occur. 

Krauss, Ruth, THE CARROT SEED (Harper Row, 1945) 

A little boy plants a carrot seed, waters it, and cares for 
it and is sure it will come up, though everyone tells him 
it won't. The children love hoping with the little boy 
and are delighted with him when it grows. 
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CLOTHING 

Beskow, Elsa. PELLE'S NEW SUIT (Harper. 1929) 

Pelle gets wool from the lamb for a suit. The story 
traces the process of carding, spinning, and weaving the 
wool as it is made into a suit for him. (Adaptation). 



COLORS 



Dines, Glen, PITTIDOE, THE COLOR MAKER (MacMillan. 1959) 
Pittidoe is left in charge of color in the land of Soo 
while the Color Maker is away. He loses all the colors 
but they are restored by the sun and a tear drop prism. 
Read this story with a prism from the science table. 
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GROWTH - 
HUMAN, 
PLANT & 
ANIMAL 

Bulla, Clyde, A TREE IS A PLANT (Crowell, 1960) 

This book about seeds and plants helps children understand 
how plants grow from seeds and how even a tree grows from 
seeds. 

Collier, Ethel, WHO GOES THERE IN MY GARDEN? (Scott, 1963) 
A boy buys seeds to plant a garden and his neighbor gives 
him information about when to plant and what worms and 
insects do in the garden. 

Flack, Marjorie, TIM TADPOLE AND THE GREAT BULLFROG (Doubleday, 
1934) Tim gives us a clear, exciting picture of how he changed 
from a tadpole to a bullfrog. Nice ending. (Change). 

Hewitt, Anita, THE TALE OF THE TURNIP (Whittlesey, 1961) 
An amusing story of the planting and harvesting of an 
"enormous" turnip. Good read aloud text. 

Howell, Ruth, EVERYTHING CHANGES (Atheneum, 1968) 

Children use their senses to observe and understand changes 
in angle worms, etc. 

Hoffmann, Hilde, THE GREEN GRASS GROWS ALL AROUND (N.Y. : 
MacMillan) An old folksong that gives good nature informa- 
tion in rhythmical language. 

Jordan, Helene J., HOW A SEED GROWS (Crov;ell, 1960) 

A step-by-step tracing of details of sprouting of a seed. 
Also gives directions for planting seeds and observing 
changes as they occur. 

Krauss, Ruth, THE CARROT SEED (Harper & Row, 1945) 

A little boy plants a carrot seed, waters it, and cares for 
it and is sure it will come up, though everyone tells him 
it won't. The children love hoping with the little boy 
and are delighted with him when it grows. 
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Krasilovsky, Phyllis, THE VERY LITTLE BOY (Doubleday, 1953) 

THE VERY LITTLE GIRL 
These stories are excellent for showing growth and 
developing self-esteem. Well illustrated. 

McCloskey, Robert, MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS (Viking, 1941) 

The duck family cycle told in vivid story form with excellent 
illustrations. Good for five year olds, especially after 
seeing ducks. You may have to shorten the story. 

KcCloskey, Robert, ONE MORNING IN MAINE (Viking Press, 1952) 
Sal loses her tooth while digging for clams and comes to 
feel good about growing bigger. A real and engrossing story. 

Podendorf, Ilia, THE TRUE BOOK OF TREES (Children's, 1954) 
Teacher information, but the pictures are good for children 
to examine. 

Selsam, Millicent E. , SEEDS AND MORE SEEDS (Harper & Row, 1959) 
(I Can Read Science Book) A pebble cannot grow - but a 
seed can. A small boy finds many seeds which he plants. 
He watches the full growth cycle from seed to flower. Good 
for fours and fives. 

Schecter, Ben, PARTOUCHE PLANTS A SEED (Harper, 1966) 
The story of a pig who plants his own corn and has some 
difficulties getting it to grow, but finally has a picnic 
with his own ear of corn. 

Udry, Janice, A TREE IS NICE (Harper, 1956) 

Beautifully illustrated book. A trip to the park or a 
walk to notice trees will help children feel the pleasure 
of this book. 

Zion, Eugene, THE PLANT SITTER (Harper & Row, 1959) 

An enterprising young boy finds a different way of making 
money, taking care of people's plants during vacations. 
Delightful humorous story for fours and fives. 



INSECTS 
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Adelson, Leone, PLEASE PASS THE GRASS (McKay, 1960) 

Story of insects and creatures who live in a green world 
underfoot. 

Caudill, Rebocca, A POCKETFUL OF CRICKET (Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston, 1964). Jay, a young farm boy, finds a cricket while 
on hin way homL* with th<' cows. Ik* makes a homt* lor tho 
crickc^t and card's Tor him all .';umm(^r, thc^n takes him Lo ::chool 
In th(^ fall. Thi' story is quiLi^ lonq, but would be enjoyed 
by tivc year olds or sixs. 

Conklin, Gladys, WE LIKE BUGS (Holiday, 1962) 

Only that insect behavior which the very young observ^^r can 
himself discover is offered. Excellent text and pictures. 
Appropriate for fours and fives. 
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Conklin, Gladys, I LIKE BUTTERFLIES (Holiday, 1960) 

Lovely presentation of butterflies as seen by a little boy* 

Conklin, Gladys, I LIKE CATERPILLARS (Holiday, 1958) 

Dugan, William, THE BUG BOOK (Goldg^n Press, 1965) 

Big, excellent, realistic illustrations* Delightful short 
text* Good for information and reading* 

Fisher, Aileen, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT (Crowell, 1965) 
A little girl explores the out-of-doors with her father 
at night* They discover butterflies, beetles, night 
crawlers, and flowers and what they each do at night* 
Delightfully written and illustrated* 

Garelick, May, WHERE DOES THE BUTTERFLY GO WHEM tt ratm<;? 
(W. R. Scott, 1961) Poses the question of where butterflies 
go during rain* Beautiful illustrations and a few words 
expose children to several possible places the butterfly 
might go* 

Huntington, Harriet, LET'S GO OUTDOORS (Doubleday, 1939) 
Large close-up black and white photographs of frogs, 
spiders, worms, ants* Information, rather than a story 
for a group of children* 

Meeks, Esther K. , IN JOHN'S BACKYARD (Follett, 1957) 

Fascinating descriptions of things that can be found in your 
own backyard if you really look* 

also McClung, Robert M. , LUNA, THE STORY OF A MOTH (Morrow & Co*, 

Growth 1953) Clear simple text and beautiful pictures tell the 
Birth story of the first year from tiny egg to full grown butterfly* 

Good for looking at and teacher information* (Change)* 

Selsam, Millicent E*, TERRY AND THE CATERPILLAR (Harper & 

Row, 1962) (I Can Read Science Book) 

A small girl keeps a caterpillar, watches it make a 
cocoon and later change into a moth* Terry's mother, 
father and schoolmates all join in this interesting story* 
Appropriate for fours and fives* 

Stevens, Carla, CATCH A CRICKET (Hale, 1961) 

Tells in detail how to catch a cricket and care for it* 
Magnified black and white photographs* Also shows grass- 
hopper, firefly, caterpillar, earthworm* 
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MACHINES 
TRANSPORTATION 

Urandloy, Kxankliri M.. MICKEY'S MAGNET (Crowell, 1956) 
FLOATING AND SINKING (Crowell) NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 
(Crowell, 1966) BIG TRACKS, LITTLE TRACKS (Crowell, 1960) 
These are informational books to read to the children. Very 
useful to assist in clarifying concepts or stimulating 
conversations about experiences being presented. Also 
helpful for the teacher's information. 
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Brown, Margaret W., TWO LITTLE TRAINS (W. R. Scott, 1949) 
A rhythmic, bouncy story of two trains going west* Well 
written. Children find it interesting* 

Burton, Virginia Lee, MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS STEAM SHOVEL 

(Houghton-Mifflin, 19301 

An old favorite for fours and fives but may need to be 
told more briefly. Be sure the children see a steam shovel* 

also Burton, Virginia Lee, KATY AND THE BIG SNOW (Houghton-Mifflin) 

Weather City is incapacitated in a big snowstorm. The snowplow 

becomes the heroine as she plows out the city so it can 

function again. 

Burton, Virginia Lee, THE LITTLE HOUSE (Houghton, 1942) 
This is a story of how a city grows up around a little 
house. Cars , trucks , bulldozers , trolleys , elevated 
train, tall buildings. In the end, the little house is 
moved to the country again. Good text and illustrations* 

Fisher, Leonard E., PUMPERS, BOILERS, HOOKS AND LADDERS 
(Dial Press, 1961) This book shows how fires were fought 
before modern fire equipment was available* Five- year-olds , 
who have seen many fire engines will enjoy hearing about fire 
engines of long ago. 

also Flack, Marjorie, THE BOATS ON THE RIVER (Viking, 1946) 

Water All kinds of boats depicted with excellent large colorful 

illustrations. Good text. 

Schlein, Miriam, HOW DO YOU TRAVEL (Abinqton, 1951) 

Depicts the variety of ways humans and animals can get from 
one place to another. Good text and pictures. 

Shortall, Leonard, COUNTRY SNOW PLOW (Wm. Morrow & Son, 1960) 
snowplow opens the highway when a big snowstorm stops 
trucks and other traffic. The story poses the problem 
of how the plow will get around the stalled vehicles. 
Good for fours and fives. 

Zaffo, George, THE BIG BOOK OF REAL BUILDINGS AND WRECKING 
MACHINES (Grossett & Dunlap, 1968) A good book for times 
when you're watching construction and talking about it with 
the children. Large pictures. 

Zaffo, George, THE BIG BOOK OF REAI. FIRE ENGINES (Grossett. 1950) 
After a trip to the fire station, your children will enjoy 
talking about these excellent pictures and comparing them 
to what they saw. 



SEASONS 



Adelson, Leone, ALL READY FOR SUMMER (David McKav. 1952) 

ALL READY FOR WINTER (David McKav. 1952) 
These well written stories tell how various animals prepare 
for the seasonal changes, adapting to changes in the weather. 

(Adaptation) . 
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also Bancroft, Henrietta, DOWN COME THE LEAVES (Thomas Crowell, 1961) 

Growth Information book written in a simple, direct, yet appealing 

style. Catches the feeling of nature's continuity-ceasing 

of growth in fall, the revival of growth in the spring. 

Excellent illustrations of various trees and leaves, which 

the children can identify. 

also Brown, Margaret Wise, THE LITTLE ISLAND (Doubleday, 1946) 

Animals, The little island and its animal and plant inhabitants 
Birds & change with each season. Good text and illustrations. 
Insects 

Birnbaum, Abe, GREEN EYES (Capitol, 1953) 

Green Eyes is an engaging white pussycat who tells the 
story of his first year, season by season. Excellent 
illustrations. 

Buckley, Helen E. , JOSIE AND THE SNOW (Lothrop. 1964) 
The delight of playing in the snow is doubled for Josie 
when her mother, father, and brother come along. Written 
in easy, bright rhymes, with imaginative illustrations. 

Keats, Ezra Jack, THE SNOWY DAY (Viking, 1962) 

Beautifully illustrated story of a small boy's playing in 
the snow and what happens to his snowball. 

Kay, Helen, CITY SPRINGTIME (Ha.stings House, 1957) 

A child who knows what spring is like around his country 
home goes with his mother to see how spring could possibly 
come in the city. Good for four and five-year-olds. 

Krauss, Ruth, THE HAPPY DAY (Harper & Row, 1949) 

Bears, mice, snails hibernate and awaken the first day 
. of spring to find a flower. Nice for first day of spring 
for threes and fours. 

also McCloskey, Robert, TIME OF WONDER '( Viking > 1957) 

Weather Real children and Spring, Summer, and early Fall on the 
Seashore coast of Maine. This lovely story is climaxed by a 
hurricane. 

Tresselt, Alvin, AUTUMN HARVEST 

Tells of the coming of fall and the changes as they affect 
man, animal and plant life. Takes you through Thanksgiving. 

Tresselt, Alvin, HI MISTER ROBIN (Lothrop, 1950) 

A robin helps a little boy discover the first signs of 
spring. Good to use before going outside in the early 
spring. 

Tresselt, Alvin, JOHNNY MAPLE LEAF (Lothrop, 1948) 

The story of a maple leaf from spring to fall. Good simple 
text. Nice illustrations. 
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Tresselt, Alvin, WHITE SNOW, BRIGHT SNOVi (Lothrop, 1947) 
The wonder and delight of a snow fall is presented with 
excellent illustrations and clear text. 

Zion, Eugene, THE SUMNER SNOWMAN (Harper & Bros., 1955) 
A clever youngster saves his snowman in the deep freeze, 
and brings it out in mid-summer. 

Zolotow, Charlotte S. , OVER AND OVER (Harper & Row, 1957) 
The holidays and seasonal changes and how they occur over 
and over. 



SHADOWS 

DeRegniers, Beatrice, THE SHADOW BOOK (Harcourt Brace, 1960) 
Black and white photographs and a few well chosen words 
vividly portray shadows through the day. A good basis for 
discussion of shadows. 

Lietman, Alan, LIGHT AND SHADOW (Elementary Science Study) 

Polgren, John and Kathleen, SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS (Doubleday, 
1967) Simple exploration of shadows, night and day, and 
seasonal. Good source book for teachers of nursery ages. 
Easy experiments included. Excellent illustrations. Parts 
of text can be read to five-year-olds. 

Wiese, Kurt, GROUNDHOG AND HIS SHADOW (Viking, 1959) 
Good for use with five-year-olds. 



SHAPE, 
SIZE & 
MEASURE- 
ME NT 

Berkley, Etta S., SIZE OF IT AND UPS AND DOWNS (Hale, 1951) 
Discusses sizes and shapes. Information book. Use 
sections to broaden a concept. 

Budney, Blossom, A KISS IS ROUND (,.othrop, Lee, Shepard Co., 
1954) This book about sizes and shapes is enjoyed by the 
younqer threes and fours. The children may be able to 
guess the shapes. 

Burdick, Jeanne, SHAPES (Franklin Watts, 1968) 

Good visual presentation of shapes. Suitable for fours 
and fives. 

Lionni, Leo, INCH BY INCH (Ivan Obolensky, 1960) 

A delightful story, colorfully illustrated, of an inchworm 
that measures a robin's tail, neck of a flamingo, toucan's 
beak, legs of a heron, tail of a pheasant, humming bird, and 
tries to measure the song of a nightingale. Good for fives 
to accompany measuring experiences. Children like to 
pretend they are the worm. 

'1 I ^ 5 
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SOUNDS 



SPACE 



Schlein, Miriam, HEAVY IS A HIPPOPOTAMUS (W. R. Scott, Co.) 
This book is best when used to tell one idea for each 
page, rather than read word-for-word. You can also 
talk about heavy and light objects and then weigh things 
on a kitchen scale. 

Shaw, Charles G., IT LOOKED LIKE SPILT MILK (Harper & Row) 
About sizes and shapes for younger pre-school children. 
Good guessing book. 



Borten, Helen, DO YOU HEAR WHAT I HEAR? (Abelard, 1960) 
Interesting to children. Good pictures. 

Brown, Margaret W. , THE COUNTRY NOISY BOOK (Harper & Row, 1940) 

THE SUMMER NOISY BOOK (Harper & Row, 1951) 
THE WINTER NOISY BOOK (Harper & Row, 1947) 
THE SEASHORE NOISY BOOK (Harper & Row, 1941) 
THE NOISY BOOK (Harper & Row, 1939) 
Good guessing stories to encourage perception of sounds and 
thinking. Lots of good conversation here. 

Garelick, May, . SOUNDS OF A SUMMER NIGHT (Young Scott, 1963) 
The sounds in nature children hear while waiting to go to 
sleep at night. 



Freeman, Mae & Ira, YOU WILL GO TO THE MOON (Random House, 1959) 
This entertaining as well as informational book is an 
excellent story to read on the day of the launching of 
spacecraft. It is an easy-to-read book for children of 
the space age. At the end of the book an information section 
is provided for the teacher where the concepts of gravity, 
weightlessness, inertia, crater, etc., are defined so that 
they can be explained to the children. 

Sasek, Miroslav, THIS IS CAPE KENNEDY (MacMillan, . 1965 ) 
The text, although brief, is not suitable for reading 
to preschool children, but the pictures are excellent. 
The text provides much information on the launching of 
a rocket that is of use to the teacher. 



WATER - 
RIVER, SEA 
& SHORE 
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Bartlett, Margaret F., WHERE THE BROOK BEGINS (Crowell, 1961) 
Follows the water cycle as the water goes toward the sea, 
from the small brooks to larger streams, to river, to sea. 

Goldin, Augusta, THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA (Thomas Y. Crowell, 1966) 
The underwater world, with cliffs, canyons, vast mudflats 
and coral reefs is described in clear, simple language. Good 
pictures. 
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Goudey, Alice E. , HOUSES FROM THE SEA (Scribner, 1959) 
Two children go hunting sea shells, once the home of 
many sea creatures. Several of the common shells are 
illustrated and named. The back of the book contains 
teacher information. 

Hodges, Margaret, THE WAVE (Houghton, 1964) 

Based on a Japanese folk tale about a tidal wave. Good 
story for older children. Interesting illustrations. 

Podendorf , Ilia, ANIMALS OF THE SEA AND SHORE (Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1956) An information book, rather than a story. 
Best used for one child, who is interested in water and 
the sea. 



WEATHER 



Hader, Berta & Elmer, THE BIG SNOW (Hale, 1948) 

All the animals and birds make busy preparation for the 
long winter when they see the geese flying South. The 
squirrels and rabbits grow more fur and put food away 
and other animals take a long nap. The year of the big 
snow they needed help to get seeds and grass and hay. 
Many beautiful pictures. 

also Keats, Ezra Jack, THE SNOWY DAY (Viking, 1962) 

Family The story of Peter •s adventures in the snow told with 

excellent illustrations and nice text. 

Wiese, Kurt, FISH IN THE AIR (Viking Press, 1948) 

A Chinese boy buys a kite, is caught in the wind and 
flies into the air. Below him he sees many people, his 
father chasing him and wonders how he will get down - a 
hawk tears his kite and down he goes. 
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CELEBRATIONS 
Remember Mary Poppins? 

Reneaber Jane and Michael? 
Ever:' day was a holiday wich Nary! 



Although ordinary people who care for children don't have any nagioal 
words or bags of trickai every day can be enjoyable and aeaningful in 
the life of a young child when adults keep their eyes open to the wonders 
ol the world and enjoy sharing these wonders with young children*, 

After the children have settled into their routine procedures, they 
enjoy, learn and benefit from variations in the structure of their days, 
weeks and months. However, if we use celebrations and holidays as the 
only basis for program planning, we overlook the enthusiasm of children 
in their everyday activities. 

We aooetimee miss the fun and joy of celebrations with young children by 
beginning preparations too soon, or doing too nany things* When we 
begi coo far before the holiday, tensions and pressures build up in the 
children as they await the far-off day. Daily they ask "is today 
Halloween ... or Easter • • . or Christmas." The tension and excitement 
of "waiting until' can keep them on edge for weeks. On the other 
hand, we sometimes try to do too many things in a few days and then 
there is a frantic rush to include everything and to "finish everything." 
The result is often the strain of meeting deadlines rather than ihe 
pleasant fun we had hoped for. 

We oust be sensitive to the child's own interest in celebrations. Often 
adult interests are not meaningful to children. Meaningful activities 
can be developed from what a child enjoys and readily understands. 

Often our best ideas seem thwarted by location, lack of helpers or no 
transportation facilities. We then resort to a table-topped formal 
lesson or we talk children's ears off.' We need not sit at a table 
O cutting out orange jack-o-lanterns or drawing "thankful" pictures. 
EPJ^^^ Stretch children's horizons by stretching xoyup^ imagination^ 
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Htlldays are the times to bring freeh and exciting changes to the aquip- 
ment in your room the book shelf, bulletin boards, record supply, 
science table, puzzle raok, collage materials and special colors in the 
paint trays. Children will quickly sense the purpose and the point of 
your planned holiday activities. 

FUN HOLIDAYS 



If you encourage children to help plan some experiences which grow out 
of their own interests, you will be allowing for the best kind of motiva- 
tion. Children who enjoy flavored gelatin and flavored drink, may like 
to mix them red on Valentine Day , Valentine cookies made and baked at 
the center and sprinkled with red candy smell and taste wonderful. 
Children can make collage valentir ' for people they lovCf using materials 
such as doilies, net, ribbon, feati s, and candy hearts. Take wa?ks: 
how many kinds of mailboxes can you /ind on Valentine's Day? 

When a holiday is celebrated, the adults should get into the spirit of 
the occasion. How do YOU feel about wearing a green dress on St » Patrick's 
Day ? Have you ever vibited a potato chip factory? You won't have any 
difficulty getting the children to eat potato chips. Try a baked potato 
snack — let the children wash the potatoes before putting them into the 
oven« 

Can you enter into a funny joke on Agr ^l Fool's Day or put your clothes 
on backwards? Make sure the joke is on yout 

Can you wear a funny ~ not frightening — costume on Halloween ? Children 
react enthusiastically to your sense of humor and mode of dress. Visit 
a pumpkin patch | or better still* plant your own pumpkin in the spring 
and watch it grow. Cutting open a pumpkin can be very exciting* Nibble 
on the raw pumpkin meat* Scoop out the seeds — salt, butter and bake 
them for snack time. And, of course, maike a jack-o-lactern, then perhaps 
r pumpkin pie I 

Around Halloween might be the time to invite a police officer to visit 
your group. At this age in this season young children need reassurances 
that all ir, well and that someone is protecting them, even when they are 
asleep* Having the officer stop back when he is out of uniform is also a 
good idea* UsucQly small children do not enjoy experiences with masks 
either wearing them or seeing them on others. It is wise to emphasize the 
fun aspects of Halloween and not the fearful ones* 



BIRTHDAYS 



A child's birthday is the most special celebration of all. You should 
be aware of the tensions and anxieties which build up around 'his special 
day. ''Will I get a present?'* ^'Have I been a 'good* boy?" "Am I big 
enough?" Remember his feelings* It is not so much how birthdays .re 
celebrated in your center i but how you convey to him feelings of happiness 
on his special day. 

Each child's birthday deserves special notice at the center. It is 
important that the center carry out a uniform policy in celebrating the 
^ children's birthdays. Such a policy should be developed in close cooper- 
j^p^Q ation with all parents. Each kno* ^ ^ then, ^ what his child will be 
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doing on that particularly important day. The child who has a weekend or 
sumner birthday may also wish to celebrate it with you. 



To a child his birthday means 
being bigger, not older. 



When celebrating birthdays at the center, remember: 

To be aware that the child may feel very uncomfortable if he 

is made to perform conspicuously or to make difficult choices. 

—To show that everyone is happy for him. Some of the children 
may express this happiness by making the birthday child a 
special painting or place mat or decorating a party chair. 

To make sure that the policy of the center is followed* Such 

a policy might include special food and drink for everyone or 
a birthday song. 

NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 



Lincoln's Birthday and 
Washington's Birthday 

The real contributions of these 
two men to our society are 
difficult for young children to 
grasp. Therefore, for children ^ 
under six, these two holidays are 
usually not stressed. 



Fourth of July 

Children understand! to some 
degree, birth and birth of a 
nation, parades and wearing of 
redt white and blue clothing. 
A birthday cake with red, white 
and blue decorations would be 
fun. 



Columbus Day 

If you mentioned Columbus to a three-year-old, he'd stare back at you 
curiously. A four-year-*old may understand that Columbus liked boats. 
Some five or six year olds may be interested in looking at the globe or 
map and seeing how he "bumped** into a new land. But most children will 
listen passively and hope to get on with the next thing. 

How do children learn? They learn through their own experiences. 

Use your woodwork table to good advantage. Columbus* boats were made of 
wood. Children may create orifinal styles of boats, which can be floated, 
ueed with unit blocks or painted and taken home. 

Float boats in a large tub. See what will float and what won*t. Toss 
in a marble. Try a piece of wood, a wooden spoon, then a metal spoon of 
the same size. 
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When the Autumn Holidays Are Approaching 

Long before Halloween or Thanksgiving your children have been collecting, 

hunting, exploring and shopping for the fruits of the harvest. Is your 

center in the country? Lucky children. There are the woods to tramp, 

the cornfields, the orchards, the pumpkin patch, the applesauce factory, 

the cider mill. In an urban setting your fruits and vegetables may be 

bought from the store for decorative purposes or brought by the children. 

0 1 1 0 
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Try a cooking experience with them. Put some in the housekeeping corner. 
Build a store* Instead of the usual snacks, have a varitty of fruits and 
nuts. Could they be classified by the children as to type, size, color 
•r smell? Feeling and handling of things is important in helping children 
d-ivelop a sense of touch, Vhen they are familiar with gourde, leaves, 
nute, pumpkins, blindfold a child and see if he can guess the differencea 
oy feeling tnese objects. 

Thanksgiving Day 



The most understandable way to 
celebrate Thanksgiving with young 
children is to focus on how we 
celebrate Thanksgiving today. It 
has become a time for people to 
get together and enjoy each other. 
It has become a time for sharing 
a special meal with family and 
friends. 

This is a good time for cooking 
projects in the classroom, with 
families invited for a special 
feast « 



Many children today think that 
turkeys are hard, white and 
come out of the freezer. 
Children need the firet-hand 
experience of seeing a real 
turkey • Plan to take them to 
a turkey farm or have a turkey 
brought to the center. "Ia 
that what we eat?" "Yes it iei" 

Children can bring their turkey 
bones from home. These can ba 
washed off and put into a "bone" 
yard for the acience table. 



In November, to mak' the coexistence of the Pilgrims and Indians more 
meaningful, include a visit by a forest ranger or a park naturalist or 
a fish and game warden. (One of th: children's parents may be a 
naturalist.) Here are persons whose knowledge of the forests and streams 
is comparable to that of the first Americano — the Indians. Their 
interest in animal and plant life ia broad and extends beyond that of 
fire prevention and animal protection. 

Because of television some children think of Indians only as warlike. 
We must help children to realize the struggle the Indians have had in 
our society, so they can get a more realistic picture of the Indian people* 

To introduce the children to the participants in that first Thanksgiving 
Day, you might: 

—Pop corn (^n invention of the Pilgrim children) 
—Tumble or Indian wrestle on a mattress 

— Compoee a singing grace 

-•Plan with the children to reenact the Thanksgiving feast 
(The ril^rim8^_ Party *) 

If you think Plymouth Rock is important to know about climb rocks, 
weigh rocks or paint !*ocks. Hunt for the most enormous rock in the 
vicinity to climb on. Then talk about tne Pilgrirrs and Plymouth Hock. 



RELIGIOUS MiD SEASONAL CELEBRATIONS 
Religious Celebrations 

Our federal legislation which forbids religious observances in our class- 
rooms applies to any institutions supported by public funds. If we 

PR?r" 'Lawety, Sadebeth, and Anson, The Pilgrims' Party • Steinard Day Publieharsi 
New York. VtTtT^ 
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consider the implications of this for the child care workeri we realize 
that we are free to bring religion, all religions, out where they can be 
discussed and shared, celebrated and sung — as part of our culture. The 
Supreme Court ruling is to guarantee that each citizen has the right to 
worship or refrain from wrrahip in his own way. We may acquaint children 
With a wide variety of religious and cultural ideas and customs, empha<- 
sizin^: that no one belief is the only one to be accepted or valued. 

In any center there will be children from families with many different 
religious ideas and customs. Most are acquainted with one set of traditions 
more than any other. However, with the help of parents, grandparents and 
other visitors from the community, a wide variety of religious celebrations 
can be authentically presented to the children. 

Religious celebrations in all cultures are related to seasonal change* 
Foi' instance, winter celebrations evoke the use of candles because of the 
darkness of the winter season. In the spring, rites of Easter and 
Passover, birth, hope and renewal of life are celebrated. 



The Easter Season or Sprinf^ 

In the early spring, walk to a 
wooded area. Push aside the 
dead leaves and examine the new 
life hidden there* Point out 
the contrast between dead and 
alive. 

New life i3 a continual thrill 
and to be wondered at. Bring 
in the young of any species — 
kittens, tadpoles and baby 
rabbits with their mother. Visit 
a newborn human baby or baby 
ducklings, chicks, lambs, baby 
gOttts, or pigs. 

After looking at and discussing 
characteristics of baby animals, 
discuss and show pictures of 
human infants. Comparisons of 
new life can be discussed and 
read about « Put up pictures, 
at the child *s eye level, of the 
babies of -lany eperieg. 

Thio aay ov»'at<* i.itereet in looking 
at and bringing m tr^ir own baby 
pictures to the center* Prepare ^ 
bulletin board of th'^ children's 
Laby pictures and current snap- 
shots, again at children's eye 
level. 

Coraparo, contrast the color and 
size of esc^ — tr^^g «g<5i3, bird 
«gg«^» chicken eg^;.. , .:nnke eggs, 
turtle eggs. Dgc( rate and eat 
Q hard-boiled eggs. 
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Winter or the Christmss Season 

A child care worker may point 
out similarities and differences 
among religious celebrations* 

For instance, a plnata from 
Mexico contains toys. In many 
homes toys are placed beneath 
a Christmas tree. In the Jewish 
tradition children receive 
gifts on each of the eight days 
of Hanukah. 

If visitors to your center are 
of German descent, they will 
tell of secretly preparing a 
whole room just for Christmas 
and a joy-filled trip to select 
a tree. Think what the children 
could do with that information. 
Let them bubble — - write down 
their ideas, provide materials 
and get started. 

If you are limited by regulations 
or space, a tree for the outdoors 
decorated with cranberries and 
suet for their animal friends 
can be as enjoyable as an indoor 
one. 
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GIFTS 



"If we really want to deepen the eense of giving, 
then we must rethink our usual ways of planning the 
making of gifts. Who hae not been guilty of deciding 
that the whole class shall make an ashtray for daddy 
and a napkin-holder made of paper plates for mommy? 
Whether daddy smokes or mommy has a napkin-holder is 
irrelevant. Let us have not an empty gesture 
dictated by teacher, but a thinking-through by each 
child of what he would like to give and to whom, 
even if it is but one project.... 



A gift becomes a personal thing whether it is some- 
thing the child knows the recipient would like, or 
whether it is something that uniquely bespeaks the 
child* A handprint of the child's own hand, in clay 
or plaster, is likely to be treasured forever. 
Although the reasons for this «u:e not clear to tha 
child, the delighted reaction is eloquent enough. 
A song or chant made up by the child and written 
down by an edert teacher or helper can be neatly 
printed and mounted on construction paper* A story 
of the child's own could be written into a little 
book, perhaps illustrated by the young author* A 
picture might be mounted, dated and titled, perhaps 
with the child's own remarks about it added* 



I 3 such an approach time-consuming and difficult? 
It does assume a considerable knowledge of each 
child's family, and much forethought in saving 
children's creations throughout the year* Yet 
teaching in depth never has been accomplished without 
understanding and forethought . A teacher's holiday 
planning will reflect the same depth and sensitivity 
she employs all year * 

If our children can grow up enjoying their own tra- 
da.tior>r, but knowing a wide and fascinating world 
of different ideas — if they can grow up appreciating 
simplicity, candor and the sense of giving — then we 
can feel that our holiday preparations have enriched 
a:i our lives. "1 
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^Reproduced, with permission, fron ''The Holiday Dilemnai Celebrating 
the Holidays in Preschool^ and Kindergartens," by Frances Hale Crystal, 
in Young Children , Vol. XXIII, Nov* 2 (November, 1967), p* 73* 
Copyright c 1957, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, l629 21st Street, Washington, D.C., 20009. 
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It Is possible to have a fresh approach to celebrations simply by remem- 
bering what children enjoy and how they learn. The one cannot be divorced 
from the other. We must educate our parents not to expect them to bring 
home ••little things,*' and this is not limited necessarily to holidays, 
for thot ie clear evidence that the children are getting the usual, the 
unimaginative, the routine approach. 



Mary Poppins — that no nonsense character — 
was successful because she took the children 
where the action was and found the fun in it« 
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ROOn ARRANGEMENT 

OF 

/MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

PLANNING 

Take a new look at your play area. Does it invite children to play and 
offer them a more interesting choice of activities to challenge their 
abilities and enthusiasm? Is it set up to encourage and extend learning 
and development? 

What you do with your space — how it is organized and what is in it — tells 
a child much about what is expected of him and about what he may expect 
from you. You are sensitive to your children's needs and feelings. Are 
you just as sensitive to how your use of space will affect these needs 
and feelings? 



We plci. home areas for specific activities — where to cock, where to wash, 
or where to just sit and talk. It would be confusing even to an adult 
if all the furniture were in one large room without division as to use. 
For children, too, it is important to define areas for different types 
of play. 

A good room arrangement promotes youngsters* initiative and ability to 
do things on their own. It prevents many problems in behavior before 
they occur. For instance, block building in the middle of the traffic 
flow to the bathroom tempts a passing child to reach out and knock 
down Johnny's carefully balanced tower. A better planned space in which 
to build wouldn't have "asked for it". 

How can you arrange your room and plan beforehand so that children • # . 

have room for both active and quiet play? 

can be alone or with others in small groups ? 

can explore things? can have enough choices available ? 

can find materials and put them awav by themselves? 

can move easily from one activity to dnother? 
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Listing the activities you want to plan for your program is often 
helpful* 

Areas that require the most space: 

Housekeeping and other types of dramatic play 

Block building 

Tables for work or eating 

Open area for bringing the group togeti^er 

for talking, for stories 

for music, for dancing, and moving 

Centers that are equally important but require less space: 
Art 
Books 
Science 
Music 
Woodwork 

AND Storage space: ,^ . 

For materials not currently in use ^ 
For outdoor clothing and personal belongings 
For cots 

Don't Keep 

Toys and equipment in bad repair. This says to the child "Grown-ups 

don't care"» and by example, encourages 
breakage. 

Play things out of reach. This says to the child, "You'te not big 

enough How would you like your cooking 
utensils out of reach in your kitchen? 
Remember too . . . "out of sight out of mind"# 

An overabundance. Too many dolls and animals, too many materials Jumbled 

together tend to be confusing rather than inviting. 

USE YOUR ROOMl 

Take advantage of all of your space. For instance, group discussions 

do not have to begin and end in the largest open area. Why not try 

them at times in front of a new bulletin board, or close to the science 

shelf, or near a map or large picture? Story time is a perfect time 

to move your group to different places in the room. If the story is about; 

fish ... have it beside the aquarium 

daddies or baby ... at the entrance of the housekeeping corner 
spring ... in front of the vase of pussywillows or outdcors 
snow . • . near a window where children can watch it drifting down 

Just sitting in a sunny spot helps to break tl)e "indoorness" of winter. 

Must snacks always be at tables? Why not try a picnic on the rug, on 
the porch, or in connection with a boat, a house, or a "restaurant" 
made of blocks? 
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FOR DRAMATIC PLAY 

Child scaled furniture and accessories encourage children to play the 
family roles of father, mother, sister, brother, or baby; and such 
community roles as garageman, mailman, beautician, barber, doctor, nurse, 
spaceman, or policeman. Children under six are concerned with the world 
of family and other people. Through "rehearsing" these roles a child 
begins to understand his culture and himself. 



DO 

Suggest a child-size room, attractive 
and inviting and set apart for 
uninterrupted play. 



Provide props for male roles — a 
man's hat, a boy's cap, a necktie, 
a briefcase, a tool kit. 

Keep adding new interesting props — 
an alarm clock, a door bell, a 
bottle, pillow and new clothes for 
the dolls, a new cloth for the tea 
table. 



Add props for roles other than family 
roles — a hand mirror, and a hair dryer 
for a beauty shop, a bicycle pump, a 
piece -^f hose for a garage. 

Provide a supply of materials from 
which children can make props when 
needed — cardboard boxes, rope, 
stapler, paper, small saw, tape, etc. 

Provide plastic dishpans, soap and 
soap flakes, sponges, towels, 
washcloths for bathing dolls and 
washing dishes, and mops for cleanup. 
An absorbent towel can also be used 
for a child to stand on to prevent 
slipping. 



DON'T 

Don't line-up along one wall 
a stove, refrigerator, and 
sink with no sense of a room 
in a home* 

Don't think that only the girls 
can play "house", and that only 
the boys can play "garagemen". 

Don't neglect household access- 
ories for mealtime play and 
kitchen play such as dishes, 
teapot, pans, measuring cups, 
sponges, muffin tins, cake pans, 
egg-beaters, bowls, spoons, and 
materials for making foods. 

Don't forget that children will 
use their imaginations if you 
set the stage. 



Don't forget that a cotton sheet 
blanket spread under dishpans 
absorbs inevitable dripping as 
children play, and makes cleanup 
easier, and that sponges and 
turklsh towels handy to the 
area will readily soak up any 
spilled water. 
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FOR BLOCK PLAY 

Young children learn through play, and the many learnings through block 
play make this area one of the most important in your room. Among other 
advantages, blocks offer children practice in recognizing form, and in 
experiencing proportion and balance. Playing with accurately sized unit 
blocks and large hollow blocks develops a foundation for mathematics, 
social sciences, languages, science, and problem solving. Block building 
also encourages muscle growth, sensory discrimination, and eye-hand 
coordination. Never to be overlooked is the child's happy feeling of 
accomplishment in his own construction. (See Guideline #12, BLOCKS , for 
a fuller discussion and more suggestions.) 



DO 



DON'T 



Remember that a sufficient quantity 
of unit blocks is important. 



Don't have a skimpy quantity 



of blocks so that children 
are limited in their block 
building. If there are not 



Unit blocks ; a half school set, 
about 350 blocks for each group 
of 15 children. 



enough blocks, they naturally 
lose interest. 



Large hollow blocks ; a half 
school set, about 40 blocks for 
each group of 15 children. 



Provide room for children to move 
and build in and to extend their 
buildings. 



Don't place the block area in 
the way of general traffic, 
or confine it to too small a 
space. 



Store blocks lengthwise on low, 
open shelves with unit sizes clearly 
visible, so that children can 
identify the various sizes easily 
and put them away in order. 



Don't store blocks in a box 
of jumbled sizes and shapes. 



Include in this area loading and 
riding trucks, cars, and trains 
and accessories such as one inch 
colored cubes, rubber or wooden 
animals, human figures, etc. 



Don't forget that children are 
quick to pick up new ideas 
for their play from only a few 
new props. 
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TABLE PLAY 

Since child-sized tables and chairs are usually a basic part of each 
center's equipment, it is important to place them in the room to allow 
both ample working space around the table and sufficient space for other 
play areas. Available on nearby shelves for use on these tables will be 
puzzles, peg boards, beads, table blocks, and other materials for prac- 
tice in fitting parts into a whole, for developing concepts of size and 
shape, and for promoting small muscle coordination — and always for fun. 
Some children may prefer to use these materials on the floor, or a rug, 
or in the open area. 



DO 

Hcive an adequate and varied supply 
of materials readily accessible to 
children on nearby shelves. 

Arrange and group the materials so 
that the children can see clearly 
the choices offered. Keep some 
materials in reserve for future use. 

Be alert to variations in children's 
abilities. Some children need 
simple puzzles to begin with before 
they attempt more complicated ones. 

Remember that the young child needs 
to move around and will Ir-^quently 
change from one activity to anohher. 



DON'T 

Don't expect all children to do 
the same thing for the same 
length of time. 

Don't have so many different 
materials jumbled together that 
the effect is confusing. 



Don't allow too many failures 
with a too difficult puzzle. 
This discourages learning. 

Don't have children sitting at 
tables for longer than they 
are interested in the activity. 



OPEN AREA 

Some teachers like a rug for coziness in this area for sitting together, 
for talking, for reading stories, and for music. A piano and the music 
center may be a part of this area. 

During free play periods, many activities spill over into the open area, 
such as block building and family play. Also tables may be moved back 
to create more space as it is needed. Chairs and tables that stack are 
convenient. 
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ART 

Basic art materials should be stored in one section of the room near a 
good work area. Each day, teachers will have paints and a selection of 
other materials prepared and in good condition and available to the 
cnildren. Adequate space should be planned so that children will not be 
cramped in their work at easels, tables or floor. 



Basic materials include: 
newsprint for painting 
manila paper for drawing and collage 
construction paper of assorted colors 
cardboard 

paints (tempera, strong clear colors) 
attractive scrapbox for collage materials 
finger paints 

large stout paint brushes (3/4 to 1" wide) 



containers for paints 
racks or boxes to hold 

paint containers 
moist clay and container 
water, salt,, and flour 

for dough mixtures 
large crayons 
scissors 
paste and glue 



It is wise to plan your art activities near your water source. It is 
also necessary to plan appropriate space to dry the children's work, 
finished and unfinished. (See Guideline #4, Children and Art.) 



BOOKS 

A book corner should be pleasant and protected from room traffic and 
noise. Special comfortable chairs, a table decoration, or a selection of 
books on the table may help to designate the area. If books are displayed 
on racks, face forward, they are inviting and can be identified, taken 
out and replaced easily as children ufee them independently. Books should 
be durable, appropriate, and kept in good repair. 

Remember to use your local libraries for a continual fresh selection of 
quality books. 

SCIENCE CENTER 

One section of the room, out of the way of traffic, should be selected 
for materials that encourage children to experiment ,j manipulate, and 
learn from direct observation. The setting should invite children to 
wonder and explore. Materials may include magnets, magnifying glasses, 
thermometers, pulleys, gears, syphons, old locks, and clocks; leaves, 
seeds, bulbs, plants, a pet, an aquarium, or an ant colony. 

REMEMBER that the teacher's attitude of encouraging children's 
questions and fostering their desire to find out things for 
themselves is more important than giving them immediate answers. 
Joy in simple discoveries at four leads to adult confidence and 
ability to deal constructively with a more complex adult world. 

Books and pictures related to children's natural interests about 

science will be welcome in this area. 
See Guideline No. 16 on Science and the Science Guideline Supplement for * 
a fuller discussion and more specific suggestions for helping young 
children with science. 
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MUSIC 



Find a place in your room for the record player and records that does 
not interfere with other activities and offers a cozy place for a child 
to sit nearby • 

Also in your music center, a selection of muscial instruments such as a 
drum, rhythm sticks, bells, tone blocks, which are available on an open 
shelf or table during free activity periods, invites children to experi- 
ment with rhythm and sound on their own. Encourage them to discover 
vibration, pitch, tone quality. Put out instruments which you yourself 
enjoy. Don't put everything out at once. Let your children use but not 
abuse the piano, if you have one. Show them the "innards" and where 
the sound comes from. 

Remember that children's joy in music and movement does not depend 
primarily upon equipment and materials nor upon your musical skills but 
upon your encouragement and enjoyment of children's natural responses to 
music. To children, music and movement are one. 

See Guideline #14 for many more suggestions for helping children experience 
music and movement. 



This valuable activity requires enough space so that perhaps two to four 
children can work comfortably and move their arms and tools safely. It 
is wise to place this center away from traffic flow and away from particu- 
larly quiet activities. There are great advantages to a small, separate 
room, hallway or porch where an adult and a few children can work undis- 
turbed. Children may enjoy woodwork outside. 

Working with tools and wood promotes many developmental skills and is 
very satisfying to children because of its quality of "realness" (real 
tools, real wood, real objects to create, real strengthi ) Children may 
simply experiment with the wood and tools without creating an actual 
product; they may make something for their own fun and use; they may 
relate woodworking to making or repairing furniture or equipment for 
the classroom. 

Adults assume an active role with woodwork — to always supervise the 
children at work, to make sure that tools are in good condition, to keep 
a plentiful supply of wood and woodwork accessories, and to make certain 
that every child is permitted to create in the way in which he alone wishes. 

The following basic equipment is recommended for this activity: 

low, large, sturdy workbench or table, with two vises 
claw hammers, 11-13 oz. 
cross cut saws, 12-16 oz. 
assorted nails with large heads 

soft pieces of wood (not plywood) of various lengths and shapes 
rulers, glue, pencils, fabric scraps, string, rubber bands, bottle caps, 
sandpaper, Uo. 1 to 00 

a sturdy stump of wood for pounding nails 

Vises and work table must be used if children use saws; if they are Ju*3t 
using hammers and nails, they may work on the floor or ground. Finished 
products may be painted in the art area. 
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STORAGE 

For materials not currently in use: 

Many supplies will be stored out of sight, until the time when 
you wish to use them. Consider appropriate space for these when 
you plan your room. Such supplies include: 

future supply of paints, paste, papers 
speci holiday or collage supplies 
scrap r •^ials for future use 

extra boo#vS, games, records, science and cooking equipment 
extra children's clothing 
cleaning equipment 
bathroom supplies 

For outdoor clot ing and personal belongings: 

For children: Coat locJcers, or suitable equivalent, are 
desirablp. Each child should have one with hooJcs or pegs 
that he can reach for hanging coats and hats# There should 
be one shelf for rubbers or boots and another for personal 
belongings, "Treasures", and possibly art worJc to take home 
or to complete at another time* 

For adults: coats, boots, personal belongings, etc. 
For cots: 

Storage space for cots and bedding should interfere as little 
as possible with the play area. Most important to remember 
is that cots are to be used during nap time in areas throughout 
the room, among the interest centers* This encourages as much 
privacy for resting as possible; it discourages the practice 
of cramming play equipment into only part of the roc«n to leave 
free a disproportionately larger space for putting cots* 

RESULTS OF GOOD PLANNING 

When room arrangemr^nt permits independent activity, you have time to 
build individual relationships, to check your program for possible 
improvement, and to help the children as you observe their individual 
needs. 

Another puroose in environmental planning is to make use of the children's 
interests u id built-in motivation. Every adult knows that when he is 
really interested in what he is doing, he works best. His attention is 
intense and he learns more* Children come to us with their own abundant 
interest and curiosity. It is our task to encourage them to investigate, 
to use their natural curiosity about things in their world* Are we 
giving them this chance? Does merely telling a child to play nicely or 
sit at the table and color within the lines really take advantage of his 
own energy to learn? Now is the time to encourage, not turn off, 
children's interest in learning* It will never be so strong again* 
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CHILDREN'S PLAY 




Did you ever. • • 

have a secret house or hideout 
make a mud pie 
climb a tree 
wheel a doll baby 
have a tea party 
drag a stick along the ground 
dig a sand tunnel ? 




If you have, you will understand how it is. Children are impelled to 
plav • 

Through play, children acquire knowledge about the world* 

Through play, they learn to function as human beings and find joy in 
doing things well. 

Children are minds anc muscles. Both must be exercised. As children 
play, they act upon objects in the world around them. They respond to 
the actions of others. Doing and thinking become related. 



The faces of children at play are intent and alive 
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WATCH CHILDREN PLAY WITH 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 



Children learn to control materials 
and equipment such as paint, clay, 
crayons, wood, water, sand, puzzles, 
blocks. They pound, scribble, squeeze, 
pile, push around. 



They create by using these 
materials to express their 
own ideas and feelings. 
They build with blocks, make 
roads in the sand, and "cook" 
with water. They make air- 
planes out of wood, snakes 
out of clay, and collages 
out of scrap materials. 



What Do Adults Do? 



We can take advantage of children's needs to manipulate and discover. 
As children explore materials and use equipment, we help them go from 
what they already know to new but related ideas. We help them go from 
a simple idea to a more complex one. 



THIS IS LEARNING! 



We do this by 

— providing many different interesting materials and activities at the 
same time so that children can choose; 

— providing well-defined areas for each activity so that they can be 
carried on simultaneously (see Guideline #18, Room Arrangement ); 

— arranging materials so that children can clearly see what is being 
offered; 

— allowing at least sixty minute blocks of time to pursue their interests 
or to go from one interest to another; 

— supplying children with new props to carry out their ideas (flashlight, 
hose, steering wheel); 

— surprising children with a new twist - a box of old appliances to 
dismantle, furry, warm items for dress-up; 

— listening to children, showing them our interest with our words, 
gestures, facial expressions, and physical contact; 

— watching each child so that at the right moment we can extend his 
knowledge, language and imagination and help him grow from what he 
already knows to what he needs to know next. 
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WATCH CHILDREN IM ACTION 



Children refresh their bodies with movement. It is essential for 
children to be physically active in mastering their world. They become 
mentally alert as they develop the ability to move with purpose. 

Children learn to control muscles, eyes, speech, impulses, hands, feet, 
arms, legs — by climbing, running, jumping, balancing, talking, singing. 
Children use their bodies to practice physical skills. They gradually 
make t^^eir bodies do what they want them to do. With this control 
comes the feeling of "I can do it." With their bodies they experience 



and come to know space, height, warmth and coldness, affection and pain 





When children are active, they create rhythms and patterns of movement 
which are distinctly their own. They create chants and songs and ways 
of speaking. Even when children are sitting almost still, they create 
movement. Watch themi They wriggle feet, squirm, tap fingers, click 
tongues, twist hair, rock back and forth. 

What Do Adults Do? 

We take advantage of children's natural desire to move and to practice 
physical skills by 



Allowing children to move about 
freely according to their interests. 



Encouraging their spontaneous 
rhythms and music making. 



Scheduling daily outdoor time — 
summer, f all , winter , spring . 

Children need to run, climb and shout. We provide boxes to be climbed 
in and on, ropes to swing, boards and blocks to be lifted, ladders to 
be climbed, shovels to dig with, tricycles to ride, wagons and sleds to 
pull. 

^ These physical activities, unlike adult directed games, develop feelings 
hixi^Lof competence, coordination of mind and muscles, and strong healthy bodies. 
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%ATCH CHILDREN PLAV >WlTH WORDS AND SOUNDS 

Control of language is an intricate process which is not fully understood. 
It is known that playing with words and sounds, especially in the presence 
of attentive adults, contributes to the learning of language. 

When children are actively playing — doing what they feel is important — 
they talk about it to themselves, to other children, and to adults. 
Gradually they learn to substitute words for direct action,- For 
instance, a two-year-old will simply take what he wants — a four-year-old 
will ask for it. They experiment with making themselves understood, 
with getting their ideas and feelings across to themselves and to others. 

Children play with, imitate, and investigate all sorts of sounds — vocal, 
instrumental, and sounds caused by machinery, vehicles, water, animals. 
Children create by combining and recombining words; by testing and 
retesting ideas about what they are doing. Babies create sound by 
babbling, cooing, crying. Slightly older children create sound by 
shouting, whispering, growling like a lion, drumming, shaking a 
tambourine, singing, stamping on the floor, roaring like a car motor, 
talking. 

What Do Adults Do? 




We aid speech and language development by 



— accepting children's natural way of talking to each other and to 
us - without ridicule; 

— finding opportunities all through the day to talk with children 
individually, and to listen to them; 

— inviting them to tell us how they feel. 

Children are full of ideas and theories as they try to figure out 
what's happening around them. They need to be taken seriously. 



Talk with children in the same tone of 
voice you use when talking with a special 
friend your own age. 
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WATCH CHILDREN v/HEN THEY MAKE BELIEVE 

Children are little, and because the world seems just too big to manage, 
they want to feel stronger, bigger, and more competent. Through make- 
believe children create situations whicn they can control. 



They struggle to understand the objects 
and phenomena in the real world. A 
little boy crouched in a sandbox pushing 
a truck and making "motor" sounds has 
reduced a real truck to a manageable 
size. He understands that he is the 
force that makes the truck go and stop. 
He is on his way to understanding how 
the many things in our world work. 



They are working through an 
understanding of people, 
not only the ones in their 
family, but others they 
have seen or imagined. A 
little boy in a housekeeping 
area imitating a father is 
working hard at understanding 
what a father does. He is 
taking an important step 
toward knowing what it's 
like to be a grown man. A 
little girl playing nurse 
is imitating what she has 
seen nurses do. She is also 
telling us what ^^he knows 
and how she feel^ about them. 

When children make-believe, they develop their 

IMAGINATION 
Imagination is extremely important. Imagination makes it possible to 
— understand how others feel; 

— imagine other ways of behaving and dream about how things could be; 



Problem solving and creative planning sometimes come from 
the ability to imagine the idea and to imagine the possible 
steps to achieving one's goals. 



— think about and weigh the consequences of one's actions. 



Violence is practiced by those who cannot use the imagina- 
tion to help them through bad times by acting out 
forbidden feelings within the mind. Instead they strike 
out in response to frustration. 



What Do Adults Do? 



We arrange time for children to play out familiar roles as often as 
they like. We also provide new experiences which give children 
continuing sources of information that lead to additional ideas for play. 

We teach best when children are involved in play. We listen for clues 
CDir" ^^^^ children's interests. We insert new words and ideas in play 
tjv^ situations when children are mas^ (r/^<Sjeptive and eager for knowledge. 
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HOW CHILDREN PLAV 



Children vary individually, but all children go through developmental 
stages in their play. It is important to recognize these stages • 

A child around two years of age is not able to think beyond 
himself • This is natural for him. He has only been around 
for twenty-four months • This is one reason why he sometimes 
seems so "stubborn," so unable to do what we would like him 
to do,>to unable to know that the other child feels hurt. 
He has trouble letting go of things. He needs the close 
supervision and comfort of adults. 

You will find a two-year-old going from one toy to another 
and — dropping them. He likes toys he can push, pull, and 
ride on. He watches other children and adults. He piles 
objects on top of one another. He practices going up and 
down. He likes to play alone and talk to himself. In a 
group, he plays next to, rather than with other children in 
parallel play. 

About three year of age, a child begins to be able to play with others. 
Large groups are still not for him, but he is aware of what the other 
children are doing and is usually able to play with two or three others. 
He easily returns to playing alone. Children of all ages still need 
to play alone on occasion. A three-year-old likes to talk with others 
and is beginning to have ideas of his own. Still close to his babyhood, 
he likes to move about the room and play on the floor rather than at 
a table. Also, he needs to know what^s going to happen next. 

A four-year-old does everything with greit gustol In the midst 
of play he may be busy, noisy, threatening, boisterous. All 
this bluster can be misinterpreted as "naughtiness." He is 
seeking to establish his position within the group; he is 
experimenting with ways of making friends. He would like to 
be big and manage everything, but he is not as confident as 
he seems. He wants to know that you are around. A four-year-old 
needs to have adults help him handle his emerging needs for 
independence. He feels more comfortable if the adult lays down 
a few definite nround rules. He likes to know what's expected 
of him. 

Gradually, around age five, a child finds it much easier to play with 
others. He can choose, organize, plan, and carry out activities and 
competently handle mildly unusual situations. He can play more 
cooperatively in a group of four or five children. His friends are 
important to him, and he is improving his social and language skills. 
He seems to have genuine feelings of independence. A five-year-old 's 
imagination is closer to reality than that of a four-year-old. 
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WOW CHlLDRe^< PLAY 



Children vary individually, but all children go through developmental 
stages in their play. It is important to recognize these stages • 

A child around two years of age is not able to think beyond 
himself. This is natural for him. He has only been around 
for twenty-four months. This is one reason why he sometimes 
seems so "stubborn," so unable to do what we would like him 
to do, so unable to know that the other child feels hurt. 
He has trouble letting go of things. He needs the close 
supervision and comfort of adults. 

You will find a two-year-old going from one toy to another 
and — dropping them. He likes toys he can push, pull, and 
ride on. He watches other children and adults. He piles 
objects on top of one another. He practices going up and 
down. He likes to play alone and talk to himself. In a 
group, he plays next to, rather than with other children in 
parallel play. 

About three year of age, a child begins to be able to play with others. 
Large groups are still not for him, but he is aware of what the other 
children are doing and is usually able to play with two or three others. 
He easily returns to playing alone. Children of all ages still need 
to play alone on occasion. A three-year-old likes to talk with others 
and is beginning to have ideas of his own. Still close to his babyhood, 
he likes to move about the room and play on the floor rather than at 
a table. Also, he needs to know what's going to happen next. 

A four-year-old does everything with great gustol In the midst 
of play he may be busy, noisy, threatening, boisterous. All 
this bluster can be misinterpreted as "naughtiness." He is 
seeking to establish his position within the group; he is 
experimenting with ways of making friends. He would like to 
be big and manage everything, but he is not as confident as 
he seems. He wants to know that you are around. A four-year-old 
needs to have adults help him handle his emerging needs for 
independence. He feels more comfortable if the adult lays down 
a few definite ground rules. He likes to know what's expected 
of him. 

Gradually, around age five, a child finds it much easier to play with 
others. He can choose, organize, plan, and carry out activities and 
competently handle mildly unusual situations. He can play more 
cooperatively in a group of four or five children. His friends. are 
important to him, and he is improving his social and language skills. 
He seems to have genuine feelings of independence. A five-year-old's 
imagination is closer to reality than that of a four-year-old. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WlHEN CWlLDREN PLAV 

Children are testing the world. Small parts of it are theirs to try 
to understand, to learn more about. 

Children are beginning to understand people and the importance of 
people's feelings. They are trying to deal with the real life they see. 

Children are learning about their own feelings, how to express them, 
how to handle them. 

When children can choose, test, make decisions, relate to others in 
play — they are learning self-discipline* 

As children play in a friendly and accepting atmosphere, they are 
becoming more sure of themselves, making their own plans, and learning 
to judge what is best. 

In purposeful play, children are learning to think because they are 

organizing ideas setting tasks for themselves 

talking repeating what works 

solving problems challenging themselves 

trying new ways 

Children are making friends by doing things together. Sometimes young 
children approach others in ways difficult to understand — like hitting, 
or pushing, or sitting silently near each other. Often an adult can 
suggest a more successful approach: "Matthew, Randy doesn^t like you 
to knock his garage down. You can tell Randy you want to build with 
him. What are you both going to build this time?" 

Children at play are not waiting to be entertained. They are finding 
the joy of achievement — the source within themselves for happiness 
all their lives. 

Children need to have fun and know how to create fun. Unless nurtured 
in childhood, our capacity for joy is diminished and as adults we are 
cheated. 



Adults must plan for the needs 
of play as carefully as for any 
other part of the program. 
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WITH YOUNG CHIIDREN 



1060 X> SCHOOL 

NAMECOPAU, 
TWS6 



I'VE NEV» EVE : f ^ A 
RlVttl7HeVC:)«'J>ATL£Afr 




HtXIMAVEr AND AV)UK1AIN$! I'VE 
A 6aOp/NBa?^AA|0lMTAM! 
iOMT S OR A KM! OR EVEN A 
THEK-i CAPtTALCmi 




1DICN0UALl-ma$E 
jSNAflORCfERJ 




(c) 1970 United Feature Syndicate, Inc, 

Young children know the world by 

what their eyes have seen 
what their ears have heard 
what their hands have touched 
what their noses have sniffed 



A child •s world is small and very oersonal. 

All mothers and fathers are like his mother and father - until his senses 
$rive hiT^ new evidence ^ 

All children are like his broth'>r'? ^nl sisters and pl^vm?ites. 
All houses are like his house and his friends* houses, 
"Food" i*^ whatever he lik^s best to e^it, 

A child's small per'^onal world prows as he ^rows and develops, bit by bit, 
it includes more people, more places, more experiences. 
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Trips should have a purpose - rel^^ted to 

children's interests 
information they can use 
Ideas they can really grasp 

no? 

to have the fun of jfoinp away and cominp back 

to get first-hand information (know the real thing) 

to add more specific information to what is already known 

to acquire or reinforce concents or to correct misconceptions 

to .gather ideas for actiVi.tteo and exciting use of naterials 



WHFRE? HOW LONG? FOR WHAT? 

The younger the children, the smaller the trip. Just as a mother often 
takes one or two children with her to the store, an adult when she ^cms m 
a brief errand can include one or two very young diildren nulled in a vagon, 
on foot or tricycle. 



FOR CHILDRFN UNT)ER TOREE 

In the iivnediate neighborhood, around the block or less 

Fifteen or twenty minutes - before children tire 

To discover the world of little things - 

a pebble, a leaf 

a flower, a penny 

a spider web, a hole in a tree 

The world of bi{^ things, too - 

cars, trucks passing 

traffic lights 

trees and bushes 

steos, curbs, and storm drains 

birds 

the blowing wind 
the soft snow 
the Twisty rain, pud<^les 
shop win'^^ws as se^^sons change 
people who oass - is he a grandfather? is she a 
mother? how do vou know? 



Where? 
How long? 
For what? 
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^0«> THRFES ANn YOUNG POURS 



Where? A llttl* farther. Several blocks on foot or about 

five to ten minutes by car. 

How long? H^lf to three-quarters of an hour, returning well 
bpfore the children are tired. 

For what? On the sour jf the moment to get something needed for 
a regular ac*xvitv - 

a few twips for a collage 

a he^vy cardboard carton for* play 

seeds for planting 

^^uice and raw vegetables for a snack 

^l9h for the aquarium 

To dl«?cover h»openin?^3 in the neighborhood - 

HuHdin^s cnwing down, buildings p^^n^ uo 
r'^m*? h^»inff mude, ro»d repair, street cleaning 
4 fire hvdrant gushinr water 
snow removal 

a moving van h(»inr loaded or unloaded 

a telephone lineran working 

the nailwan deliv^rlnr wail 

a farmer plowing or harvesting 

a newborn calf, colt or lamb 

a litter of pi«;s 

a hen and chicks 

cows gratrlng 

a veretable garden (with a scarecrow?) 
a fruit orchard 
a patch of woods 
a brook 



TO '^AKF A B^'EAK 
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^OR "OLD" ^0"^1 AND YOUNG FIVXS 



Where? In t^e conmunity and nearby areas. Generally not more 

than several miles awav. 

How lonfi?? An how or more if the children can be active • 

walkinr to a nearby park to play 
walking in the woods 
^oin? on a ricnic 

visiting a f inn where thev are free to roam 
exploring a saniy beach 

Less than an hour awav frow the center if the children 
are allowed only to look and listen • 

at B hiirdware store 

a sr^l? neighborhood bakery 

a trair station 

the observation i^'^k of an airoort 

a oortlon of the ^oo 

a s'^hcol music croup rehearsal 

a shoe rec^'inr.^n 

a dentist 

For what? For the -^ame rea^on^ they ••tripped" at earlier ages. 

Older children are ready to grasp the details of the wonders 
around them, to le^m the names of parts of things 

For Instance: 

A two ve^r oi'i knows a truck. 

Threes and fours know a truck is like a car. 

Foufs and fives know a truck has oart^ - steering wheel, 
motor, hood, wheels, hub caps, cab, gear shift, etc. 
Simple functions are understood « the brake stops 
the truck. 

Thev observe nature more closely and are curious about the 
infinite variety of th^ natural world. 

Planti^ can be lichens, mosses, funcrl, mushrooms, ferns, 

vines, hushes, trees. 
Rushes can be forsvthla, hydranpe<^, lilacs 
Trees can be nines, msnles, oaks, blsok walnut, poplar 
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Animals include rer)*il^s, sktmks, cats, elephants. 
Where does each liv^, wh^t does it eat, what makes 
each different*^ 

Birds maj'' be observed fo^ dif^'erences in .*l2es, colors, 
sonf^s, food, homes - *>ach has a name. 

Tnsr^rts r^n be hoppers, crawlers, flyers » 

Wat^r ha** Its ^jse*^, s'^u^r* , rovenent. 

Rocks car ^^rted for si2*»s, color, hardness, typps. 



The fow-and-a half -vear-old is a whole new person, different 
from rhat he was at three, ard nearinp' four. RFP^atTNO the 
same kinds o^ trios as those th^^v ♦rok a*^ earlier a^es offers 
children a chance to observ«» th© h-poeninffs around them in 
more detail becawsf* of their increased maturity. 



^OP THE "OLD" FP/FS AMD YOUNG SHES 



Wh^re? Tn or out of the cnmrunl^'^ - all arcund ♦he town. 

How lonp:? A couple of hours, peroral! v - lonjrer if well planned 
for activity, rest, and refreshments. 

For what? Tr lr;arn hovr things ar<> dor*^ • tr observe nr^cesses, 

both mechanical and hand-operated, 

in a larger bakers 
a d.^iry olant 

a wholesale mark'^t, a "ir^.or's narket, a cattle auction 
an airoort, in tr-^r -'^.tail 

the ticket wirr -. ba«»crage handling, newstand, restaurants 
a small sawnill 

small lumber c"* - ^ 'r.t^riils vard 
construction 

DOS*, office, Doli^^ station, banks 

small printlrr o"/'ic - to see color processes 

To be ^ OTP aware of ^^r'/ices in the cormmlty - which make 
life haopv an'i' c^-^frrtafcle for ^is. 

stores - wher'* w^ rf*t t.hinps we need 

schools - where we Pfo tr find out about thini^e 

mnsiMims • to aae aP klnd« of InteriiHtlne tbinw 

bnat'"^^ if cj ar^ ne^^r a waterfront, 
frei • ^^t'-rs, fisrir.e, or oleasure boats. 
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ferry rid© 

trains, « short ride between two st^ttions, 
a bus temlnAl 
o^rks and nlayi^rounds 

And tc see the many kinds of people who do the work 

teachers 

repairman - who fix cars, TV sets, streets 
carpenters, who are building the new supermarket 
florists, vho ^row and arrange flowers 

beautici^^ns barbers 
a seamst'^e^s 
housepalr. ters 

operator of a small switchboard 
an organist who is practising 
tree trimrera, linesmen 

artists at work - potters, painters , stonecutters, 

sculotors, ffemcutters 
public c:ardeners 



APULt PUNNING 

Take stock of trio Possibilities in the area of your center* 
Dry Run 

Take the trip first yourself to assure - 
safety 

anoropriateness 
tirinR 

cooperation with owner, operator, or public official concerned 
access to tel'^nhone at the site in case of emergency with child or 

vehicle, 
access to bathrooms 

Timing 

Have the children been together with vou lon^ enouf^h to have establiahed 
a "rroup feeling"? Will thev resnond to a PTwp direction? 

Plan trios for nid«wr»ek • neither Monday, when there is no previous day 
^or preparation, nor Friday, when there la no time left for **memoriea"« 

PUn for aurXy In the dav when no one If tlrfd* 
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parent Permissions 

Walking trlDs: parents informed at registration time that walJca are 
part of regular program « 

Trips by car or bi?s: permission slips should be 

1) distributed by center 

2) signed by p^^.'ents 

3) returned to center 

No child Included without signed permission. 



Transportation 

Make all arrangements for method and personnel , including: 

at least one adult for each two children in the tifo«and«three 
year«old range 

one adult for four children Ir the foar«year old range 

one adult for five children in the five and six-vear old range 

no less than two yehicles on long distance trips - in oaae of 
breakdown or emergency 

Alert one substitute adult for each ten children to be on call if 
needed « 



Contact your insurance agent to assure that you have 
adequate auto liability insurance for the transport 
of children* 



Parent Involvement 

Try to include parents on your trips whenever possible « 

This i^ a good way to help parents feel more comfortable with and 
aware of places to take their children* 



The child who is not ready to accept adult direction about safety * 
He may present a real problem on a trin« 
However, this may be the very child who could most benefit* 
What could you do? 
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Try hln alone ^ or with one other child ^ on a very short 
excursloiii (to the mallboX| comer store, to watch a nearby 
house being built)* 

Assign one adult , Just to him, on a larger trip. 

Always keep him in a small group with an und^rstandini;, 
responsible adult* 

Give him a feeling of responsibility on the trip to carry the 
first aid bQK| some r^^freshments, help another child, etc* 

If you have not been Lh e to prepare a child for trips in this way, it 
would be necessary for hi? safety to leave him with another group at the 
center* Explain to him, "I cannot take ?ood care of you when you won't stay 
with us*** *^en you and I know that you are able to come with us we want 
you to cone*** 

Before the Trip 

Plan it with the children - but avoid talking so much about it that 
you give away all the sumrises* 

Certain plans should be decided, again with the children, ahead of time 
for everyone's security, such as how you will travel, how to cross streets, 
staying tor:ether* (However, stressing rules to the point of creating anxiety 
spoils the fun*) 

Consider such thims as aporoorlate clothing, toileting, bandiids, and 
facial tissues, as oroo^r orecautions* 

to the Trip 

Explain to the helping: adults the following practices that all the 
children benefit from the trio: 

Show your own Interest and oleasure 

React to what is going on - the colors, sounds, people 

Encourage conversation, questions* V/onder with the children, 

"Ho you think that * * 
Each adult should stay with her own group of chiHren# If the 

adult la watchful, there 1": usually no need to hold hands, 

take nartn'^rs, or form lines - all of whl'^h are hard on 

young children* 

Young children ret side-tracked, their attention wanders, they dawdle, 
they w%lk lei<T'es, thev search for stepsi So be oreo»red to take advantage 
of tJiversiona alon*? the way. Allpw time, (You oan't move a^ fast with 
\'mk^ viUU^r5?a ys)u uyuU if war« ^ «^ you weU tenow.) 
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Count hea'ls. Often you nay wish to UM some device such as blue 
circles pinned on Miss Jones an^l all the children with her, red souares 
on Mrs. Brcwn and her children, otc. This also helos children keep 
track of an adult who may not be very^fandllar* 

And, hv all wej^ns, n-ke the tno a happy time. Too much emphasis 
on rules and discipline, too much fati<n2e or over-stimulation add up to 
only unhapoy memories. 



After the Trip 

Children need TIKE tc dli^est new experiences • maybe one day, maybe 
six weeks, maybe longer • 

You may not see tmnediate results a trip in play or conTersation* 
Children's senses can he trusted to r»ake use of every thine: that has come 
their way. Listen to them. Watoh them. They will let you know when they 
would enjoy certain related experiences, such as: 

movement and dance 
coinDosing a sonp, poem, story 
oaintinp, murals, drawlne 
bloekbuiiding 
dramatic nlay 

Keep an eye open for related books anH oicturss. 

••Props" on hand, wh children need them, will enrich and encourage 
dramatic nlay, related to the trip; for example: 

hats, ladders/ hoses for fl remen 
wrenchs, and nines for plumbers 

large wooden truck?' to haul clastic or real produce ^ 
crutches, a doctor's kit, bandacr^s 

"Prop boxes" could be created which both alult and rhildrtn develop 
and which contain materials for many kinds of role plavinirt 

a bAAutidan's prop box 
soaoair.an's box 
para^reman** box, etc. 

It is pjood to .-^nsider REFrAT trips to the sane place, soon afterward , 
to look a^ain, to note new thinfis. — — 
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Where? 
•vy lonp? 



V/h©re? 
How lofiR? 
For what? 



fQlpc 'TH/''" '"'^•'Ti. r.HILDoHI 

20 or >0 if»Tnute*5 

To ^i^t an int5w/i*n look at a: 

m'^ther and baby 

nother cat and h'^r kittens 

musician vi*h p-nitar, violin, flTite or 

other in tnT^'^nt 
caroente- to show children the use of tools 
Oirl or ^oy Scout 
li-H Club member with animal 
Someone who can tell about unfamiliar costumes 

and customs and who can brin? unusual foreign 

tidbits to taste. 

In or near the playyard 
20 or 30 minutes 

To watch someone fly kites on a windy spring day 
To ride a visiting pony 

To see and climb around a visiting fire truck or 
oatrol car with radio and red lights. 

**The world is so full of a number of things . . 

Robert Louis Stevenson 



F.^itorlal Staff 




John L. Pitts, M.D., M.P.H., Chief 
Division of Maternal and Child Health 


Miss Jane Baals 
Mrs. Judith Bender 
Mrs. Paul Edlund 
Mrs. Jaeirle Pineh 
Mrs. Helen Foster 
Mrs. PsKgj Herriott 
Mrs. Joan Marsh 
Mrs. Uura McLaughlin 
Mrs. Wendy Slnton 
Mies Eve Smith 
Mrs. Catharine Tyler 
Child Day Care Center 
Coordinators 


MAoyr.AND ST^TE D^^P^RTMFNT OF HFALT« 

3fl3-2669 


AMD MFNTAL HYGIENE 
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MARTUaiD STATE DEPARTMENT (7 HEALTH AND MENTAL HZQIENE 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE ADMINISTRATIGN 
DlTlslfin of MaUmal and Child RMlth 
301 V« Preston StrMt 
Baltimore^ Mtrfland 21201 
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— Uliwtratlflui art llT^ly 
— hmor la baaad on what ehlldran knov 
••thof axelta oiiriosi;qr about what happens 
->-thef plaf upon a faaoination vith vorda 



Bodca REASSURE ohildren Mbm 

-*thef are read bf a want and interested adnlt 
— thej present the f ssiliar and the real 
--thef can be lo^ed at and heard again and again 
--thef can be talked about 

— thef give children tlM to f om ideas and ecnoepts 



Bo<4cs TEH fotmg children about 

--thsRselTes 
-»the world 

—the feelings and thoughts of others 



Books HELP foung children to 

««clarif7t associate and extend ideea 

--expand Tocabularj 

—talk about ideas and feelings 
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Children vlll sm that hocks are laportut if adolts thoif tlMi thtf trt* 

••Displmy a Ttrittf of attraetlTi bocks^ oof«r fmrard^ tad vithla 

— Craate a apaeial quiat araa vith a ruf or anall roekar or both* 
••Hand or discard torn booka (childran viU taka cart of booka if 

adults do). 

•-Contact tbo local library for a nav aalaction of booka ftaquantlj* 
Retain soaa that «ra still popular* 



SEI2CTIN0 BOOBS IS INPORTAIIT 

Ask tha following questions abou'<6 aadi bookt ^ 

Are the illuatraticns clear, IWKtf bright and thoui^t prorokiag? ViU thaf 
make children curious abcmt the atcrf? Ara thof related cloeelj to the text? 

Vhat age child vill understand and anjof it? 

Is the text brief enough for the children in a particular age group? 

Is the hmor clear and diildlike? 

Is the book about real azparienoes^ f Miliar or nav? 



Exaggerated or fantaatic talaa confuse Mat jomg 
children and do not fit in vith their ideaa of hov 
people b^Ye* 



Choose booka that fit in vith children^a aotivitiaa or iataraata* 

*-eook8 that help a child deal with a apecial aituaticn - nsv babf ^ 

lost dog^ fears about doctors^ anijula^ the dark^ etc« 
—Booka that illustrate scienoe axperiinoes* 
—Bodes that lead up to and foUov a trip or a holidaf* 

Select soaie large picture booka just for ohildran to look at and booka tw 
group stcriea* 

When a child brings a book fros hoM that ia too long or othamiae not auitable 
for reading to a group, it is inportant that fon reoogniae and aooept his offering* 
Finding tias to look at it vith hia f or a f av MMBte vill uauallf aatiaff hia* Oive 
him iiae to tell sowthing about it - vaa it a gift? or a porohaae? did he pick it out? 

And don^t forget bo^ of inforaation for refaranoe ao that vhan quaationa arise^ 
adtdts and ohildran can find the answers together* 

OETTIHQ ACQUAINTED WITH BOOKS ?0R PLEASURE AID INFORKATIOII IS IRE SUREST FOORDA- 
TION FOR LEARVIHa TO READ, 
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tfflEN AND WHERE TO READ A BOOK 

Read to an IndlTldual child anytlM. Btiiig oloM to and t^ttlai an adult* a IVill 
attention ean Mika a good day for a trooblad ehild or for anf child • 

Read to a few children an/tina nhen the book fits In with iriiat thoaa few ohildran 

are doing* 

Read 

••outdoors • 

••in the book area* 

—In Aront of a science table* 

—anywhere on the spur of the mcpent. 



HOM TO SET THE SGEHE FOR OROUP STORI TOfB 

Tvo'fear olda are not readf for reading groups - stick to ladiTidual reading or 
with two children at noet* 

Tbree-*/ear olds - no nore than eight or ten diildren^ fewer if foa hata a 
difficult groap or In the beginning of the year • bast with three or four ohildran« 

Poor-jear olds • fifteen or sixteen ohildrea at the aoet • beet with SMUer 

group ♦ 

Fire-fear olds - twentf children at the laost - beet with sullar grewp« 

The else of the group ie laportant. The goal ie to create a good grov^ learning 
experience* Too mtmj children can cauee too nanf diecipline poroblesM^ and there is not 
enough opportonitF for discussion and questions* 

Plan a group storjr tine as part of each day • 

Plan to read irtien the children can hear the entire sterf not when thef are coning 
and going to wash their hands or leatlng for hCM« 

Plan it as a coning together tine after the children hare been actiwe and when 
they will welccM sitting together^ lietenlng^ dieonaaiag* 

Sel«et t book llkoly to hold tht attmitien of a l^i'oap. 

Think of a siapla signal or ooa ifhleh aaana tliat it ia tiaa for a atgrf - a 
sirapl« song using the ehildren's nsMs, Passing oat books at this tiaa will diatraet 
-ihiidrm trm tha atorf. (Chlldran oan azaHlna booka tkroogbonl tha daj, if fou aaka 
thorn availabla. Looking at books alona or with frianda la a part of tha plaaaiira of 

books,) 
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T8CHNIQUES GT READIND TO CHIIDRBI II OROUFS 
tUilAx - fou are not glTlng a pwforBinot* 
Knew the book - read it first ♦ 

Sit on ■ low ohalr and let the ehildren alt In front of foa on the floor* 

Turn the book ao that the children can aee the Ulttstratlona aa fou read or 
tell the atoTf. (This enta down the orlea of "I ean*t aee^ I oaa*t aee«^) 

Let four Interest and enthoalaaM la the etorf ahaw la fov TOlee and facial 

expression • 

Invite the restless child to ait on foor lap^ or onddle near f ou^ or have an 
assistant cuddle hla OR flmlf tell a restive child that he wmj fUmj elaevhere If 
he Is quiet* 

Ask a child vho aeeaelnattentlve ^Ulp vbat do fou think la bappeoiag la thle 
picture?" or a slallar queatlon to draw hla atteatlcn to the aterf • 

If 9 for anf reason, atcrf-tlM la act golag well^ glTe It up and go on to 
something else: *I guess no one wanta to hear a atorf todaf • Let* a go outdoors - 
or listen to wuslo - or slag." Then ask fouraelf what weat wrong* 



INCLODE POETRI 
Poems for f oung children are abort and direct* 



The Little Duck la the mp 

''HelpI Help! HelpI 

Said ^he little duck in the kelpi 

"When I dl¥e with mjr acee 

Up ccM mjr toea« 

*Helpl Helpl Helpl" 

John Becker* 



ker, John, New Feathers For the Old QoosS t Partheon Booka, Inc., 1956. 
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Children lore to hear their ovn names in poems lik» this* 

Oinny^ Darling 



Qinny, 
Darling, 
Lambie 
Pie, 

Love 70U 
Till the 
Da7 I 
Die. 

Do jrou 
Know the 
Reason 
Why? 



It's be- 
cause that 
Tott are 
Mjr 

Oinny, 
Darling, 
Lanbie 
Pie. 



John Becker 



Poems for young children reflect their own experiences. 



HIDINO 



Vm hiding, I<m hiding. 
And no one knovs where; 
For all they can see is my 
Toes and my hair. 

And I just hear my father 
Say to my mother ~ 
**But, darling, he must be 
Somewhere or other; 

Have you looked in the Inkirell?** 
And Mother said, "Hifliere?" 
"In the INKWELL?" said Father. But 
I was not there. 

Then "WaitI" cried my mother — 
"I think that I see 
Him under the carpet." But 
It was not me. 



''Inside the nlrror'e 

A pretty good pUoe,** 

Said Father and looked, but eair 

Only his tmom. 

hunted," sighed Mother, 
"As hard as ve could 
And I AM so afraid that iie've 
Lost him for good«* 

Then I lau^^sd out aloud 
And I wiggled my toes 
And Father said — "Look, dear, 
I wonder If those 

Toes could be Benny's? 
There are ten of them, see?" 
And they were so surprised to find 
Out it was mel 



Dorothy Aldls« 



O *Aldis, Dorothy, All Together? A Child's Treasury of Verse , Putnam, 1952^ 
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Poms for jroung childrm use htmorous words* 



Hinksrfy Stlnkerjr 

Hinker7, stinksrjr, Shslls^ Clslrt 
Ton loTss.Bridis 
And I don't oare* 

Hinksrjr, stinksxy, Marjoris^ Poo 
Bridie 1ot«s Willis 
And I love TOD. 



Fuzzf wzty^ ersspjr orsvlj 

Caterpillar funnf , 
Toa will be a butterflj 

When the da7S are stmny* 

Winging, flinging, daneing, springiiig 

Butterfly so jrellov^ 
You were onoe a eaterplllar, 

Wiggijr, wiggljr fellow. 



They create images which recall faailiar sights 



The feneeposts wear marshmallow hats 

On a snowy day} 

Bushes in their ni^t gowns 

Are kneeling down to pray 

And all the trees have silTsr skirts 

And want to danoe away. 



Some poems have strong rhythm. 



John Becker 



They repeat sounds. 



Lillian Schuls* 



SNOW 



Dorothy Aldls 



HOORAY FOR CHOCOUTE 



Chocolate pudding, 
Chocolate candy, 

Chocolate drink, I think, is dandy* 



In a eone I always take 

Chocolate, 

Or chocolate chip. 



(cont'd) 



ERLC 
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HOORAY FOR CHXOLATE . . . (contM) 

Chocolate fudge. 

And doQiB^nuts too. 

Covered with thick chocolate goo* 

Chocolate cookies. 

Chocolate cakei 



Or chocolate«eor?ered dalr/ dip. 
Bojr, oh bojrt It voold be nice 
If onljr there were 
Chocolate rice. 

Chocolate spinach, stew and fish • 
Chocolate in erery disht 



Lucia and Janes Hynes, Jr«« 



Have on hand several short collecticms or keep a personal file of poems to 
tie in vi^ what children are doing and seeing - oat of doors, in l^e classrocn, 
on special occasions. Memorize a few to quote spcntaneouslf. Children easily 
learn the short poems. 

Children's Own Poetic Expression 

The spontaneous language of children is fresh, individual and often poetic i 



Those clouds in the sky are hanging 
up to dry." (3-year old, while outside) 

"The rain come caning down, and there 
was the wind so blowing." (^-year old's 
description of a storm. ) 

"Waves are like weaving - They go over 
and under, over and tinder ..." 
(^-year old's comment on the sea) 

"This is a very disappeary day. The 
snow is disappearing my sleeve." 
(5-year old on a snowy day) 

"This is an old man. 
He has no ears. 
They are all worn out 
With listening." 

f?-year old explaining a picture) 



If I can't have a cat 

I will have a dog« 

If I can't have a dog, 

I will have a duck 

If I can't have a duck, 

I will have the grass • 

It waves for everybody* 

(U-year old, in conversation) 

"My teeth 
stepped on my tongue 

"If the mountains 
Don't have birthdays. 
How oan thev be so old?" 
(5-year old) 



Keep your ears open. Jot down your children's contributions to the 

Stories and poems are everywhere* Ihey come from children and adults 
. h*^n^ver someone, out of his expertence or imagination, has something to say. 



«j'^;T-3, James and Lucia, Hooray for Chocolate and Other Easy t o Read Jingles. Young 
>.:ott Books, Inc. ^ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Below are listed just a few children's books available at public libraries. 

Libraries permit schools and day care centers to borrow ten books at a time. 
Remove the cards from the pockets before displaying books for the children. 

Y - especially good for younger children 

0 • especially good for older children 

ANIMALS BIRDS INSECTS 

Brown, Marcia - How Hippo 1. Scribners, 1969. 

Y Carroll, Ruth - ^^ere's the Bunny . Walck, 1950. 

0 Caudell, Rebecca - A Pocketful of Cricket . Holt, 1961i. 
Conklin, Gladys - I Caught A Lizard , A Guild Bode, 196?. 

Y Flack, Marjorie - Angus And The Cat (and other Angus stories), Doubleday« 

Story About Ping . Doubleday. 
Freeman, Don - Came Again^ Pelican , Viking Press 
Fly High. Fly Low, Viking Press. 

Y Ha^en, Barbara Shook - Where Do Bears Sleep ?. Addison Wesley, 1970* 
Kepes, Juliet - Lady Bird, Quickly . Little, 1961. 

Lionni, Leo - Fish Is Fish , Pantheon, 1970. 
Selsam, Millicent - Hidden Animals . Harper, 1969^ 
Tresselt, Alvin R. - Peaver Pond . Lathrop, 1970. 
Ward, Lynn - The Biggest Bear . Houghton, 
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FOLKTALES STORIES TARNS 

0 Btarns, Doris - Andrefw Henry's Meadoif , Coward, 196$. 

Chase, Richard - Jack and the Three Sillies^ Houghton, 19$0. 
0 Ellentuck, Shan - A Sunflov Mi Big as the 3im , Doubledaf, 196b. 

Oag, Wanda - Millions of Cat3 , Covard, 1938* 

Hewett, Anita and Oill - The Tale of the Tomlpa McOraw* 

Keats, Ezra Jack - Jennie *s Hat , Harper and Row, 1966 

Y Whistle For Willie , Harper and Row* 

Qoggles , Macmillan, 1969 

Langstaff , John - OV Dan Tuch ^r, Harcourt, 1963« 

Y McClosky, Robert - Blueberries for Sal , Viking Press* 

Lentil, Viking Press* 
Sawyer, Ruth - Journey Cake, Ho i, Viking, 19$3# 
Sendak, Maurice - Where The Wild Things Are , Harper Row. 

Y Slobcdklna, Esphyr - Gaps For Sale , Scott, 19l*7* 

Spier, Peter - The Fooc Went Out On A Chilly Night, Dottoleday, 1961* 
Bwayne, Sam and Zoa - Great Grandfather in the Honey Tree , Viking, 19U9« 

BABIES FAMILIES FRIENDS 

Y Buckley, Helen - Grandfather and I , Lathrop, 1959« 

Y Grandmother and I, Lathrop, 1961 • 
Cleary, Beverly - T^e Real Hole , Morrow, 

Y Et3, Marie Hall - Play Wit h Ife, 

Talking Without Word s, Viking, 1968. 
y Lenski, Lois - Let's Play House , Walck, 19Wi# 

Y Papa Small , Walck, 195l# 

Matsuno, Masako - Chie and the Sports Day , World, i96$. 
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BABIES FAMILIES FRIEaiDS • 

Y Ke«ts, Ezra Jack - Peter's Chair . Harper Row, 1967, 
T Krauss, Ruth - The Bundle Book . Harper Row, 

The Qrowlng Story. Harper Row, 19l»7. 

The Big World and the Little House . Harper Row, 
Sendak, Maurice - Let's Be Eneales , Harper Row, 
Tashlma, Taro - Moaio's Kittens, Viking Press. 

Youngest One , Viking Press, 

BIRTHDAYS 

Averell, Esther - Jennie's Birthday Book . Harper, 195U, 
Collier, Ethel - Ihe Birthday Tree, W, R, Scott, I96I, 
Fischer, Hans - The Birthday, Harcourt, 195U. 
Hellbroner, Joan - The Happy Birthday Present . Harper, 1962, 
0 Keats, Ezra Jack - A Letter To Amy . Harper Row, 1968, . 

WORK 

Beskofw, Elsa - Pelle's New Suit . Harper, 1969, 

Y Brown, M, W, - Big Red Bam . Hale, 1956, 

Burton, Virginia Lee - Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shoyel . Houghton, 1939, 
Flack, Marjorie - The Boats on the River . Viking, 19U6, 

Y Floethe, Louise and Richard - The Farmer and His Cows . Seribner. 
Fuchs, Erich - Journey To The Moon . Delacorte, 1969, 

Ipcar, DahloT - Ten Big Farms , Knopf, 1958, 

Olschewski, Alfred - The Wheels Roll Over . Little, 1962, 

We Fly , Uttle, I967, 
Schneider, Nina - While Susie Sleeps . Scott, I9U8, 

Swift, H, and Ward, Lynn - The Little Red Light Red L ighthouse & The Great 

ItfAy Hrtdge , HAi46urt. lyiiij. 

00^^2 
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WORK • • • (eont^o) 

Zaffo, a« J« - Big Book of Raal Trains, Qrosset & Dunlap. 

Big Book of Real Fire Engines , Qrosaet & Ounlap, 

Big Book of Real Trucks , Oroeset & Dunlap, 

SlMiER 

Adelson, Leone - All Ready For Sumner , McKay, 
Aldrldge, Josephine Haskell - Fisherman^ s Luck, Parnassus, 1966. 
Baume, Miriam Axme - Enillo^s Supuasr Day , Haiper, 1966* 
Fisher, Alleen - Going Barefoot , Crovell* 
Goudey, Alice E, - Houses From the Sea ^ Serlbner, 1959. 
Kumln, Naxlne W, • The Beach Before Breakfast a Putnam, 1961(, 
McClosky, Robert • (he Morning in Maine, Viking Press* 

Time of Wonder, Viking Ftess. 
T Tresselt, Alrln - Sun Up , Lathrop, 19b9« 

Hide and Seek Fog , Lathrop, 1965* 
Waddell, Helens J, - When the Tide Goes Out , World, I969. 

AOTUM^ RAIH 
Y Blrbaun, Abe * Green Eyes , Capitol, 19^3* 

Bright, Robert - Georgie^s Halloween, Doubleday, 1958* 
0 Dalgllesh, Alice - Thanksgiving Story , Serlbner, 195U# 

Fisher, Aileen * I Like Weather , Crowell, 1963* 

Francdse - Big Rain , Scxdbner, 196l« 

Garelick, May - Where Does the Butterfly Go When It Rains , W. R. Scott* 
Hader, Berta * Mighty Hunter , MaoMlllan, 19l43* 
Krasllorsky, Phyllis - Scaredy Cat , Maomlllan, 
T Lsnski, Lois - Now It's Fall , Oxford, 19U8, 
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AUTUMN, RAIN . • . (cont«d) 

Schlein, Miriam - The Sun, The Wind, The Sea and The Rain , Abelard, 1966. 
Tresselt, Alvln - Autunn Harvest^ Lathrop, 19$1, 

Johnny Maple Leaf , Lathrop, 19li8. 
Rain Drop Splash , Lathrop, 19li6« 
Urdry, Janice May - A Tree Is Nice , Harper, 19$6; " 
T Yashima, Taro » The Ihbrella , Viking Press, 

WINTER CHRISTMAS SHOW 

Y Adelson, Leone - All Ready for Winter , Hale. 

Y Brown, M. W. - Christmas In the Bam , Crowell, 19$2, 

Winter Noisy Book , Harper Rovo, 19h7. 
A Pussycat's Christinas , Crovell# 

Y Buckley, Helen - Josie and the Snow, Lathrop, 19614. 

Btirton, Virginia Lee - Katy and the Big Snow , Hoqghton Miflin. 

Ets, Marie Hall & Labastida, Aurora • Nine Days to Christmas, A Story of Mexico , 
/iking Pfess, 1968, — — i^— i—x.^^—^— ^ 

Hader, Berta and Elmer - The Big Snow , MacMliltn, I9I48. 

T Keats, Exra - The Snowy Day , Viking Press, 1962. 

Lindgren, Astrld > The Tomten, Coward, 1962. 

0 Petersham, Maud & Miska * Told Phder the C?hristmas Tree , Macmillan, 19U8. 
Story selections for the winter holidays, inoludlag ffanokah. 

Pxirdy, Susan Oold - Jewish Holiday , Lippincoort, I969. 
Teachers information about Hanukan as well as other Jewish holidays with 
Instructions for making dreydl boxes and ideas for dreydl games. Also arts, 
crafts and cooking for other holidays. 

Shaw, Charles Q - It Looked Like Spilt Milk. Harper Row. 

Y Tresselt, Alvin - White Snow, Bright Snow , Lathrop. 

SPRING 

Ayer, Jacqueline - Nu Dang and His Rite , Harcourt, Brace and World, 1959. 
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SPRINO . . . (cont»d) 

T Brown, M. W. - The Golden Egg Book , Ooldea IVess. 

Whool On the Chlwioy , Upplncourt, 19^« 
Plaok, Marjorle - Tim Tadpole >nd the Qroat Bullfrog , Ooubledajr, 19$9« 
T Prancoise - Sprlngtlne for Jeanne Harle , Scribner, 1955. 

Oarelick, May - What * 8 Inside^ W. R. Scott, 195$. 
T Krauss, Ruth - The Carrot Seed , Harper Roir, 19U5« 
I Langataff , John - Orer In the Meadow, Harcourt Brace, 1967« 

Uttlefield, Wllllan • The Whiakera of Ho Ho , Lathrop, Lee and Shepard, 19SS. 
Tresaelt, Alvin • Follow the Sun , Lathrop* 
Follow the Wind , Lathrop« 
Hl^ Mr, Robin , Lathrop« 
Rabbit Story , Lathrop* 
The Frog In the Well , Lathrop, 
Wiese, Kurt - Fish In the Air , Viking Press, 1966. 

INFORMATION OBSERVATION 
Baum, Arline and Joseph - One Bright Monday Morning , 
Borten, Helen - Do You Hear What I Hear ?, Abelard, 1960« 
Brenner, Barbara - Faces , Duttm, 1970, 
T Carle, Eric - The Very Hungry Caterpillar, World, 1970, 
Emberly, Ed - Win£ On A Flea, Little, 1961* 

Y Ets, Marie Hall - Just Ms , Viking, 196$. 

Fisher, Alleen - Like Nothing At All , CroweU, 1962. 

Y Oay, Zhenya - What Is Your Waae, Viking, 195$. 

Wonderful Things , Viking, 195l4# 
Oreen, Mary McB, - Is It Hard, Is It Easy, Scott, I960, 
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IMPORMATICN, OBSERVATION . . . (cont'd) 

Kern, Ann - Nina In A Line . Norton, 1966. 

&att9s, Ruth - The Big Vorld and the Little Hoose , Sehuman, 19l»9. 
Rand, Ann - Umbrellas. Hata and Wheels - Hareoort, 196I. 
Urdf , Janice - The Moon Juapers , Harper, 1959. 
Tashljna, Taro - Plenty to Watch . Viking, 195U. 

POETRI 

ACEI - Sung Ihider the Silver ftabrella . 

Aldls, Dorothy - All Together: A Child's Treasury of Verse. Patnan, 19$2, 

Becker, John - New Feathers for the Old Qooee. Partheon, 1956, 

Frank, Josette - Poems to Read to the Very Toung . Randcn House, 1961. 
(Selected by) 

More Poems to Read to the Very Toung. Randcn House, 1968, 
Hymes, James and Lucia - Hooray for Chocolate^ Scott Books . 
Ifcitemeyer, Louis - Rainbow In the Sky , Harcourt Brace, 1935. 
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